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PIlKKACi: 


It is the object of this short nionogivipli to study the 
methods of iiilniul iransport aud conniuinication in ]\l(?dijcval 
India, roug;hly from the llth to the ]8th (‘(mtuiy A.l). 

Tlio work is mainly a reprint of several papers that luivo 
been already published by th*^ author. Considerable additions 
have however been made in ditlV.rent parts of the book. So 
far as is known to the author, there is no connected and 
systematic account of this important subject. In fact, many 
of the intcu’estinj:** phases of the: subject liave hardly ever 
been adecpiately treated by any prc^io;ls writer. 

In the preparation of the work, the chronicles of Muham- 
madan historians and the accounts of foreii^n travellers have 
been the author’s principal sources of information. Some 
valuable materials have also been found in the SukraNiii. 
Various other works have also been laid under contrihutioii for 
elucidating certain aspects of the subject. Ileferences to 
authorities cited have in all cases been given in the footnotes. 

Thanks of the author are due to th(3 editor, the Calcutta 
E-eview, the committee of the University of Calcutta on 
Sir Asiitosli Mookerjee Silver Jubilee A'olunn^s, and the 
authorities of the University of Calcutta for permitting him 
to use his contributions, published by tliem, in the prtjparation 
of this work. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


The railroiul and the steamship have of late "roatly 
ahrids^ed the enormous distances hetween the dilTerent parts 
of the world, ami have made j)ossil)le tlie clieap, easy, and 
quick transmission of goods and intelligence from one part to 
the other. London—and even New York—may probably 
be sooner reached from Calcutta now than Renaros in the 
pre-railroad epoch. The facilities of modern transport and 
communication are so groat and have become so indispen¬ 
sable that one could not be rightly blamed if one should 
think that the distant parts of such a vast country as India— 
not to speak of the whole world—were entirely isolated, 
having little or no intercourse with one another, either in 
the material or in the cultural arts of life, before the era of 
the steamship and the railway. Rut it is now a common¬ 
place of history that, from time immemorial, India carried 
on a continuous and extensive commercial (and even colonial) 
intercourse with China and Japan on one side, and Western 
Asia, Africa, and Europe on the other. In order to .send 
out vessels fully laden with cargoes, the celebrated ports 
of ancient and mediaeval India had necessarily to depend 
chiefly on inland stations for valuable merchandise; and it 
would not be wrong to suppose that the facilities of internal 
transport and communication must, therefore, have been, 
at least, as adequate—according to the prevailing notions and 
practices of those times—as to give vent to a continuous 
stream of goods from the important centres of trade and 
industry to the sea-port towns and keep up that flourishing 
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state of international traffic, which was at once a source of 
immense wealth to her, and an object of wonder to the 
outside world. In the discussion that follows, it will be seen 
that this is not a mere supposition, but is based on a proper 
analysis of the facts of the mediaeval Indian economic life. 



Inland Transport and Communication 

CHAPTER I 
Wa'I’EU Tiianspokt 

A superficial view of the physical features of India 
would show that the country is covered with a netw'ork of 
natural waterways, free from the freezing effects of a severely 
cold climate, which make them unsuited to navigation 
in many other parts of the world for a considerable period 
of the year. The extensive plains of Northern India are 
blessed with three principal river systems—those of the 
Indus, the Ganges and the Brahmaputra, with their 
numerous branches and tributaries,—which make waterway 
communication possible over large tracts of the country during 
all seasons of the year. There is also a large number of 
rivers, the Godavari, the Krishna, the Cavery, the Nerhudda 
and the Tapti in Southern India, which are also navigable, 
though to a lesser degree and over considerably smaller areas, 
running as they do over rocks and valleys. These river 
systems, besides fertilising the soil over which they pass, 
have been the natural highways of commerce and colonisa¬ 
tion from antiquity. It was along the Indus and the 
Gangetic valleys that the first Aryan settlers in India 
colonised Northern India, and disseminated their culture 
and civilisation; and it was along these same river banks 
that the great and wealthy cities of old flourished—cities 
like Kasi, Frayag, Pataliputra and others. From time 
immemorial, the rivers have indeed been one of the most 
important channels of inland trade and communication, 
in India as elsewhere, because of the advantages of easy 
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and cheap transport. Even in the modern age, when the 
railroad intersects all parts of the land, the rivers carry not 
an inconsiderable volume of traific in both the country boats 
and the steamships. It is the object of this chapter briefly 
to enquire into the system of river transport and communi¬ 
cation in Mediaeval India, roughly from the 11th to the 
18th century A. D. 

M'e begin with the Punjab, where we have the first 
important notice of water communication during the period 
under review in the description of the famous river battle 
at Multan between Sultan Mahmud and the Jats. Accord¬ 
ing to the Tah«kat-i~Ahhari of Nizainuddin Ahmed, the 
last expedition of Sultan Mahmud Avas directed against the 
Jats of the Salt-llanges, who had molested his array on its 
march from Soninath (l()2r) A. D.). It is stated that w'hen 
Mahmud reached Multan, he “ordered 1,400 boats to be 
built, eaclj of wdiich was arnnid Avith three firm iron spikes, 
projecting one from the prow and Iavo from tin; sides, so that 
everything which came in contact w ith them would infallibly 
be destroyed.” With this fleet of boats Mahmiid attacked 
the Jats, who, having intelligence of the enemy’s arrange¬ 
ment, sent their families into the islands, and launched, 
according to some, 4,000 boats, and according to others, 8,000 
boats, manned and armed, ready to engage the Muhammadans, 
and completely routed them.' Doubts have been expressed 
by some critics regarding the truth of the large number of 
boats that took part in this naval action. They find it difficult 
to belieA^e that it could be possible for the Jats to collect 
such a huge flotilla of boats in so short a time as soon 
as they received intelligence of Mahmud’s intentions. 
It w'ould not however appear incredible and excite 
astonishment w'hen w'e consider the very extensive scale 
of commercial operations on the rivers of tlio Punjab, 


‘ lilliot, History of India^ Vul. TI, p. 47H. 
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which, even three centuries before the beginning of the 
Christian era, enabled Nearchiis to perform his famous 
voyage donii the Indus to the Persian Gulf, in a fleet 
of nearly 2,000 vessels collected from the Punjab 
waters.' We also learn from the Aiu-i-Akhan that the 
principal means of locomotion in the I’unjab was still 
by boats, the inhabitants of the Circar of I'hatta alone 
(in Sindh) having no les^ ihan tO.OOO vesscds of various 
construction.- 

In the latter ])art of the fourteenth century (A. 1). 15572), 
Firoz Shah Tugblak led an expedition against Thatta, in 
which he is said to hav«‘ collected and used a fleet of 
as many as 5,000 lioats in which bis army descended 
the lliver Indus an<l in a few days roacbod Thatta."' The 
numerous hordes of Patlian and Mongol invaders from the 
tirnii of Sultan Mahmud, who led his first liidian expedition 
against -lai])al in 1001 A. 1)., to that of Babar (1620-550), who 
appeared in India through the North-Western passes, had to 
depend almost entirely on ferries or bridges of boats to cross 
the mighty rivers of tln^ Punjab, Avhich goes to indicate that 
there must have; been a considerable amount of river traflic 
in the Land of the J'Mve Waters. 

Coming to the time of Akbar, we have more adequate and 
interesting information regarding inland watei transport in 
the various parts of the Empire. According to Abul Fazl, 
during Akbar’s reign Avas organised, on an efficient l)asis, the 
“Office of Moer Bcbry,” or Admiralty, Avhich had four 
principal objects in view :—(1) First .—The building of ships 
and boats for inland navigation. Ves.sels Avere built of 
various sizes and construction and for various purposes. 


^ Viuceni, The Commerce ninl Xuviijathm of the Avderit.'i in the Indian Ocean, Vol. 1, 
p. 12; KobcM'taon, An Hititorival Dlsqnifiitivn nmcerniuij Ancient Indta (Calpuita, 1004), 

p. 14. 

* -4t/< (Jarrott’fl translation), V^ol. TI, p. 338. 

Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi, Elliot, Vol. Ill, pp. 321-22. 
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There were those built for the transport of elephants, and 
those of such construction as to he employed in sieges, while 
others were made convenient for the conveyance of merchan¬ 
dise. The Emperor had also pleasure-boats built with 
convenient apartments, and others on which there were 
floating-marki^ts and flower-gardens. While on this point, 
Abul Fazl observes: “ Every part of the Empire abounds in 
boats ; but in Bengal, Cashmeer, and 'lata, they are the centre 
upon which all commerce moves ”; (2) Secondly .—'To look 
to the supply of men, of experienced sailors, who were 
versed in the nature of tides, knew the depths of channels, 
the coasts to be avoided, and the character of the prevailing 
winds, and were skilful swimmers, and were capable of 
undergoing fatigue and hardships; (3) Thirdly .—To watch 
the rivers for which an active and resolute man was appoint¬ 
ed, who settled everything relative to the ferries, regulated 
the tonnage, and provided travellers with boats on the shortest 
notice. He was to allow those who were not able to pay 
at the ferries to pass over gratis; but no one was permitted 
to swim across a river. It was also the duty of this oflfleer 
to prevent boats from travelling in the night, except in cases 
of urgent necessity. Nor was he to allow goods to be landed 
anywhere except at the public w'harfs; (4) Fourthly .—'Ihe 
imposition, realisation, and remission of duties. Akbar is 
said to have remitted transit duties equal to the revenues of a 
kingdom. Nothing was exacted upon exports and imports 
excepting a trifle taken at the ports which never exceeded 
2-^ per cent., and which was so inconsiderable, timt merchants 
regarded it as a perfect remission.' 

The Ain-i-Akhan also gives some interesting details 
regarding boat hire and ferry rates in Akbar’s time. “The 
watermen employed in navigating boats in rivers have never 
less than 100 nor more than 500 dams each ‘per mensem.’’ 


‘ Ayten Akhery, Gladwin's translation, Vol. 1, pp. 231 ft. 
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“ If a boat and people are hired, the rate for every thousand 
maunds is one rupee per cose. If only the boat is found by 
the owner, and the hirer pays the boatmen. i( is only one 
rupee for two cose and a half.” The followinj; were the 
Rates for crossing at the Ferries : 

An elephant 
A cart loaded 
„ empty 
A camel loaded ... 

„ without a load 
A horse or an ox loaded 
An ox without a load 
An ass or an vabu loaded 
A man 

And at many ferries a man passes free.” 

It is also interesting to note in this connection that one 
of the principal duties of the Koiwal in Akhar’s reign was to 
“ see that particular ferries and wells are kept separate for 
the use of women only.” ‘ 

Regarding the Punjab we have already noticed that in 
Akbar’s time the inhabitants of this part of the country 
carried on the principal part of their communication with 
one another by water and that the Circar of Thatta alone had 
boats of various kinds, large and small, to the number of 
40,000. An idea of the amount of river traffic on the Indus 
valley may also be obtained from the Bodshah Namii which 
records a furious storm at Thatta in 1636 A.I)., that uprooted 
many huge trees and blew down ‘ nearly a thousand ships 
laden and unladen,’ and brought heavy losses upon the 

‘ at first called 40 Ru. 1. (Ulochniaiin), Vol. I, p. 31. 

^ Bloch matin’s of a Dam, Ain (Bloclmiaiin), Vol. I, p. 31. 

Ayeen (Gladwin), Vol. I, pp. 233-34. 

* Ihid, p. 302. 
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shipowners.' TJie carriage of goods in Kashmir also, according 
to Abul Kazl, was chiefly effected by means of boats, where 
the ‘ boatmen and carpenters drivt* a thriving trade.’ Of 
river navigation in the Punjab, wa have tins following further 
testimony from some of the prominent European travellers in 
India during the 17th century. William Einch (1009-11), 
the merchant companion of Hawkins, observes that from 
Lfihore, down the llavee and the Indus, “ go many boats, 

of sixtie tunne or ujnvards for Tatta in Sind.being a 

journey of soine fortie dayes.”'' Sir Thomas Iloe, the 
celebrated English ambassador to the court of .laliangir, says : 
“According to such relations as 1 have gotten, the llivor of 
Syndu were most comodious of all others, to which from 
Ijfihore anything may pass by water.” ' It is also stated in the 
K1iHla8alit-t-2'(iwari/,h, a Persian manuscript of 1095 A.D., 
translated by Prof. Jadunath Snrkar, that in tlie province of 
I’hatta there are many kinds of boats, and tliat the peo[)le 
depend mainly on them for purposes of conveyance, so that 
“ merchants bring goods and stulTs from Multan and Bhakkar 
to Thatta in boats over this river. Nav, even travellers in 
this country and large armies do not travel to Thatta 
except by way of the river.” '' 

Alexander Hamilton, who travelled in the East Indies for 
some thirty-five years from 1688 to 172t}, and can therefore 
claim a good deal of knowledge about eastern afl'airs, has, in 
his New Account of the Emt Indies, the following appreciative 
words regarding navigation in and the vessels of the Punjab: 
—“ ...all .share the benefits of inland navigation. Their vessels 
are called kiaties, of several sizes. The largest can load about 

' Elliot, Ui^foyii (>l Imh'n, Vol. VI.1, p. (Jl, 

- Ain-i-Ahhan\ 11, p. Sol. 

Pnrchiis, IJis Pihjrimrit, Vol. IV, 52. See also Do LaiiL (lt5;{l A. D.) U-. Ijt?thl)iidge, 
Cnlt'ulta Vol. Ml (1S71), p. 77. 

^ lunhunay of Sir Thomas Roe, Vol. I, p. ‘.H». Roe’s Syiulii River is ‘ the mouth of tho 
famous Indus,* as he observes hxler. 

India of Aurnngicb, \)i}. 68, 7l. 
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200 tons. They are llat-bottoinod, and on each side cabins are 
built from stern to stem, that overhang about two foot; and 
in each cabin is a kitchen and a place for exoneration, wliicb 
falls directly in tlie water. Those cabins are hired out to 
passengers, and the hold, being made into separate apartments, 

arc let out to freighters.And indeed in all my travels T 

never saw better con veilicncies of travelling by u'ater.” ‘ It 
was this nourishing boat tratllc, which led to the prosperity of 
Lahori-Bandar as an important medijeval sea-port on the 
Indus—the Karachi of modern India,—with a large harbour, 
“into which ships from Pm-sia, Yemen, and other places put” 
to carry the very line cotton linen and printed goials, ('arthen 
pots, sugar, sugar candy, iron, olive oil, the ‘ most excellent 
and faire’ leather, and various oth:5r products of Sind, once ‘ a 
very ricli and fruitful land,’ and the Punjab.- The iirst steam 
vessel, the Siial-e, was launched on the Indus—the first that 
navigated any Indian river—cir. 1820 A. D.'' 

The greatest stir of commercial life and aetivitv, both 
inland and foreign, Avas however felt in Bengal, which had 
been rightly famed for her abundant agricultural and in¬ 
dustrial wealth throughout the period under our reAiev/. 
Paundravardhan and Gaur in the Malda District, and Kainpal 
in Vikrarapur, Dacca, were the important centres of trade 
and industry under the Pala and Sena Kings long before the 
advent of the Muhammadan.s. These regions being greatly 
intersected by rivers and creeks naturally gave a great 
impetus to boat building, and a large amount of traffic was 
carried on by means of boats and sailing vessels. “ In the 
Kalimpur copper-plate inscription of Dharmapaladeva there 
is a reference to bridges of boats built for the transport of 


* Pinkerton, Voijafji'.'i, Vol. VI11, p. 5107. 

Truccis of Ibii Batiita (1341 A. D-), p. 102; LiiiKehotcn (IfiS:!;, Vol. I, p. r,fj; 
Manncci (1655-1717), Vol. I, p. 59. 

^ The Gootl Old Days nf Hori^jlc John Cotnjnnnj (ftoiiipiled from new.><papcrs uiitl ot her 

piiblicatiopfii by W. H. Caroy from lOlX) to 1S5S), Vol. I I, p. 26, 
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jirmies, and also to an officer called Tarik, who was the general 
Superintendent of boats. In some of the copper-plate in¬ 
scriptions of the Sena Kings, also, there is mention of naval 
force as an clement of their military organisation.” ' In one 
of its campaigns, the great army of Ilamapala crossed the 
Clanges in Northern Bengal by a “ Nauka-melaka,” a bridge of 
boats, and immediately after the death of Ilamapala (cir. 
1098 A. I).), Vaidyadeva is said to have obtained a naval 
victory in Southern Bengal, probably against Anantavarmnian, 
the King of Orissa.' 

In the Muhammadan period, the eardicst important 
reference to river navigation in Bengal is in connection with 
the naval expedition of Ghyasuddin Ball)an (1266-87 A.D.) 
against Tughril Khan, the Governor of the province. The 
Governor having rebelled and declared his independence, 
on the failure of two previous attempts, the Sultan resolved 
to march against him in person, and “ordered a large 
number of boats to bo collected on the Ganges and the 

Jumna.Proceeding into Oudh, he ordered a general levy, 

and two lakhs of men of all classes were enrolled. An 
immense fleet of boats was collected, and in these he passed 
his army over the Sarau (the Saraju or Gogra). The rains 
now came on, and, although he had plenty of boats, the 
passage through the low-lying country was difficult.” Tughril 
fled from Lakhnauti, was pursued, defeated and slain.* The 
next important notice about river tran.sport is in connection 
with the two military expeditions of Sultan Firoz Shah 
Tughlak (1351-88 A.D.) against Bengal, which had declared 
its independence in 1310 and was never subdued, in both of 
which “many barrier-breaking boats {Kisti1ia-i-J3andkttshan) 
were used, in which his whole armv, consisting of a lac of 
troops, had to embark in crossing rivers round the islands 


‘ Prof. Hadhakuiiiud Muok(?j ji, Histnrtf of Indian Shipphnj, i>. 220. 

® U. D. Bunor ji, The Palau of Bengal in Memoirs of A. S. B., Vol. V”, No 3, pp. 90, 101. 
^ Tarlkh-i^pirv. Shnhi, Klliot, Vol. Ill, nj>. 11.5-21. 
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Kkdala and Sunar-"na\v.”' Hussain Shah (I tDS-lul’O ), Ihe 
most prominent of the indeiJowdent Pathan rulers of Pengal, 
himself maintained a powerful Heel., with which ho once 
invaded Assam." The capital city (laur was in those days 
prohahly the most famous inland mart of Bengal to winch 
flocked merchants from various parts of the country. 'I'hore 
is an interesting reference in one of the old folk-songs of 
Gamhhh-ri, a Saivite festival in the modern Malda District 
(Bengal), that a merchant of the name of Dhauapati “sailed 
from Delhi to Gaur in ships that occupied so much of the 
river lliat there Avas scarcelv any room left for hathiiig or 
taking Avater.” " In liis cami)aign against Patna in I."i7 t A.D., 
.Akhar sailed from the capital in boats, A\hich carried his 
enormous ciimp consisting of all his equipments and establish¬ 
ments, armour, drums, treasure, carpets, kitchen utensils, etc.' 
In the transport of salt alone, some forty vessels from Hax* to 
six hundred tons burden each Avere annually employed 
between Bengal and Assain.’ 

We have already seen that in the reign of Akhar elaborate 
regulations Avere made regarding the various functions of the 
office of Meer Behry or the Admiralty. The. >.'aval Depart¬ 
ment Avas most efficiently organised in Bengal, and had under 
it, at the time it was established by Akhar, 13,000 Avar vessels 
(afterwards reduced to 768), besides the large number of 
vessels or boats that were required to be furnished by the 
Zemindars in return for the lands they held as Jaigir'' 

' 2'arrkh-i-Firo:: Shulii^ Klliol., Vol. Ill, pp. 293 

- Blochmaini’s Koch Uihiir <utd Aci,'iani in J. A. S. /^, ]S72, Part 1, No. I. 

■* Mookerji’s Indian Shippimj, p. 222, 

^ Eliot, Vol. V. p. 374. 

'■ Abbo Iluynai, Uisforif of Sctllcmcnts and 'Irndc In the Efi>i and in-sf Indict^, (.raii* 
filated by Jnstamonil (1770), Vol. 1, p. 331, The iinmcnso carrying capacity of tJicdo 
boats will be clearly recogiiised when we rciiiernber that even in the begiiiiiing of the I9tli 
century 3(X) tons was considered to be a fair tonnage of the English fica-goiug vessel.**. 

“ Taylor, Topography and of Dacca, pp, 193*94 j Fiffh /ic/'erf, Vol. i, pp. 

245*60, Sj70, According to tlio Jahanyhi (Elliot, VI. 326), the Ooveiiior of 

Bengal always inaiulained in former liinos K.fXli) horRe, one lac of t\>or puhliers, pit) 
elephants, and 509 war hoafs. 
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Tliis powerful naval establishment—the Imperial Nmcarmh — 
was necessitated by the nature of the conflguration of Bengal, 
where communication with the different parts, specially the 
eastern and the south(!rn, was almost entirely impracticable 
except by the navigation of large and extensive rivers. It 
was farther made imperative by the hostility of many a local 
Zemindar, like Isa Khan, Kedar Ray, Pratap:iditya and 
others, \vho maintained large and powerful fleets and often 
stubbornly resisted the Mogul power before they could be 
brought to subjection toward the close of Akbar’s reign, as 
well as by the repeated depredations of the Arrakan pirates, 
both Magh and .Peringi, who, under the protection of the King 
of Arrakan, in their jalbn boats, constantly ravaged the inland 
parts of Bengal as far as Dacca and Hugly, and carried olT 
capth'es. The Arrakan pirates could not how’ovcr be suppres¬ 
sed till their protector, the King of Arrakan, was defeated, 
in several naval engagements, by Shaista Khan, the Governor 
of Bengal, and Chatgaon, the fortified retreat of the pirates, 
was annexed to the Mogul Empire (1000 A.D.)' 

One of the important sources of revenue for the support 
of the Noirarra/i w'as the JIfieer liarer, a tax which was levied 

‘ Jiulnnatli Sarksir in A. S'. /J., .1 mu', I’nilapiulityM orf^aiiiscd a larp?c imd 

]»oworful lutvy to liglit " iUi Mio Moguls, mul the Magh aiul roi'tugiiosc: piratos. Various 
kinds of boats were iiiaintiilncd by liis naval dt piirtment. such as Mio Kona, Btjjiari, Bu7m, 
Vnl, (h-ah, Jl/ot/o/r, Jalin, Vimta, Mahalgiri^ ele. (If those, tin? (irab, tlio Kosa, and 

tlie Jalia were, true war-boats, and were eipiippod with eauiions. Tlio rust were usod 
either for the eonveyanee of men or mereljau<lise. The Kosa and the Jalia Aveie long, 
narrow, and very last hoats. In oiu* of such Kosas with til oars, Uauichandrn, the 8on-in> 
law «»f I’ratap lied from .lessore. 'J’ho Tiyara ami the? Mahalgiri wore beautiful like tlio 
and could comf«)i*t!ibly seat serrral people. Not to speak of tho inferior ones, only 
the superior war veastds of Pratap numbered more than a thousand. According to Ahdul 
I jal if, a friend of 1 he then Nawtib t)f Bengal, the number was 7()i>. When the Mogul 
g(*neral Inayat Khan was sent against Pralap, hia son Udai attacked him Avitli oOO war- 
boats.—S.C. Mitra, Ilisfonj oj Jc^snre and Khulna (in Bengali), Vol. If, Ch. 20. The 
jalha or the hf*at is variously styled as the gallevat, the galley, and the galeass, etc., 
l,y the European writers. Sehouteii gives the following description of the ‘jaliasscs.’ 
These “ are very long and narrow hnaf.Q, npparenlly eonstriicted principally with a view 
10 swiftness. Indeed they cover long distaiieoN on the rivers. 'J'lu'y carry no sails, hut 
they have as many as thirly.eight or forty oars.’' Vol II, p. OO.—Bowiey, p. 140, note. 
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on the buildin" of boats vavyiii" from S o.s. lo Re. 1-1 as., 
according to the size of (he. vess(ds, and on all lioats arriving at 
or leaving the naval headquarteis whose crew were not resi¬ 
dents of the district. The river toll was oriijiiifilly confined to 
the city but was later ext<‘nded to the. conntrv. where it was 
exacted by the Zemindars from every boat that passed their 
estates. “Tbongli extremely oppressive and injurious to the 
inland trade,” the water duty “ was considered useful in h'ading 
to the detection of dacoits, as a registry f>f th^ boats, manjecs, 
and boatmen belonging to each district was kept by the 
Zemindars.” The duties levied on the boats sailing from 

Dacca, the head-quartiu*s of the naval department, were:— 

JkS. As. 

To Murshidabad ... ... () S per oar. 

,, Calcutta ... ... 0 10 ,, 

,, Benares ... ... ] .S ,, 

while those on boats ai’riving at l)at!(*a from these places, 
w'oro:— 

Rs. AS. 

From Murshidabfid ... ... 1 0 per boat. 

„ Calcutta ... ... 2 0 

„ Benare.s ‘ ... ... t 0 „ 

This brief review of the military aspect of w'atcr commu¬ 
nication is sufficient to give us an idea as to what must have 
been the development of the means of river transport for the 
peaceful operations of trade and industry, specially in a place 
like Bengal, intersected as it always has been by numerous 
natural waterw’ays and noted for its vast and varied wealth 
in raw and finished products throughout the length and 
breadth of India, and beyond. A land, w’hich produced ‘ most 
plentiful ’ quantities of ric<‘ and sugar, ‘ so cheap that it were 


Tjiylur, /»/i/• nj Df I ecu. pp. IDS-OU. 
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incredible to declare,’ manufactured stuffs of cotton and silk, 
‘ the best and cheapest,’ salt, saltpetre, scented oils, opium, lac, 
etc., which, after adequately meeting the needs of local con¬ 
sumption, were sufficient for foreign export, whose numerous 
ports like Satgaon, ITngly, Pipli, Chatgaon and others always 
bristled with (;ommercial life and activity, and where some of 
‘ the richest merchants ’ were to be found, could hardlv have 
attained this glorious state of prosperity, unless the means of 
internal transport and communication was sufficiently develop¬ 
ed, and it was made practicable to transfer goods from one part 
of the country to the other.' Wc have however little direct 
evidence regarding: this, saving what we have already noted 
above, before we come to the IRtli century. The Ain-i-Alchai'h, 
a valuable mine of information with regard to all economic 
matters during the sixteenth century, states, as we have 
already seen, that in Bengal, as in Kashmir and Thatta, the 
baats were “the centre upon which all commerce moves.” 
There were also tluj bullock-carls and pack-animals, from time 
immemorial the chief means of land transport in all parts of 
India, to facilitate the transport of merchandise by land, 

From the latter part of the I6th century, however, we 
have some references to inland water transport by European 
writers to which we shall now refer. Ralph Fitch (1583-91) 
sailed from Agra to Satgaon in Bengal with fleet of ISO boats, 
laden with salt, opium, lead, cai’pets, etc.- Writing about the 
year IGIO, William Finch says that on the Jumna there are 
“ many Boats, some of one hundred Tunnes.” •'* In his Journal 
written by .lohn Jourdain, one of the servants of the English 
East India Company, in IfJll A.l)., the writer observes in 
connection with the salt trade : “ There is yearlie carryed 

from Agra to Bengala above 10,000 tonus of salte in greate 

> Vathpina (Cir. 1505 A.U.). p. 212; Linscboleii (1583 A.l).), Vol. I, pp. tU-07; 
l{«?riiicr ( K»r»G-GS), pp. 4:17 ff. j Bowi-ey (I(J(i9-7?0j PP- i3224*4; Hamilton (1088-1723) in 
Pinkorton’s PiVol. VIII, p. 415. 

- Purchas, X, 175, 

* ritV, IV, 75. 
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barges of four and live hundred tonns apeoee.'’ ‘ Peter 
Mundy, probably the most jwominent of the European 
travellers in India in the lirst half of the 17th century 
(1628-31 A.D.), says that Great Lighters or llarjes of 3, 
■I*, or 000 tons each regular!}' plied between Agra and 
Bengal, as far as Dacca, touching on the various important 
inland river stations like Ltwa, Allahabad, Patna, etc,, 
transporting cliielly salt and diverse other kinds of 
merchandise, and that many of these Jngbters or Gabares 
(Gabbarts or I’atelas) as he calls them, served also for 
transporting great men with their household and household 
stutf, and had houses in the middbt for the women. 
Some of these great boats had “ several rooms, able to 
carry a pretty village with all their inhabitants and goods; 
such is their hugeness.” - Mundy also refers to the many 
pleasure boats ho saw at Agra and Patna, which were 
owned by the nobles and other great people, and were 
their principal conveyance by water. They were what are 
now commonly known as the llojra or the Mai/urpaiik-hi, 
as will appear from the following description : “ Theis boats 
I cannot resemble to auy thinge better than a Gaetish 
(garfish), extraordinaire lowe, loiige and slender, with 20, 25 
or 30 oares of a side, all severally painted, some greene, some 
redd and blew, etts—'J'he platu; whei-e the great man sitts is 
either fore or in the midle, in a Curious Chowtree made of 
purpose. AVhen they rowe to auy place, they are stuck full 
of Plaggs there, hangiiige downc on the prow, which shoots 


^ Joiirdaiii, p, 1()2. Tho Bull was ubtairicd IVom “tlio doab of Sindli ” (brl ween 

.Itjeliini and tlu: Iiidua) whiidi is atill famous for her WMSt deposits of lufk-fialt. In the 
JTth century, “ flcv.Tul hica of mMuiids” of salt wen? obl.uined every year only from 
Kbulirn and Kcoliru, two of the largest mines near Slnimsabuil ; and the Iniperiul 
(Joveriimcnt is said to have receiv(?d a royally from tliem amounting to tlio total revenue 
of other places,— Khulasiitu-l.Tan'arilili, India of .laninj/.L-b, pp. lOO-luJ. 

® Trav(dt< of Fetcr Mondy, Vol. IJ, pp. M7, 224. Sec illustration No. 17 for the 
dabare. From Prayc (Pnyiig), ‘many bo.tt.s desct?nd the river to ib.ngal—llo 
LtiPfc, Calcutta RevicH f LII, 81h 
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forwjird fi mi^liUc; way, .asdoth tlic Sterne afterward on, both 
ends sharpo alil<(*. 1 say, on both sides of the prowo hani; 
downe many of those Cowe Tailes so much esteemed. They 
use a Clieere to their (luin*' (? goiii"), as wee doe in our 
Ihirifes, one g'iveiiif'e the word first and then all the rest 
answere/' ' Mnndy also found on the Chanibal in llajpntana 
“many great passinge boates both ends lookeing upwards 
like ahalfe inoone or as yciu use to painte Shipps of aunlient 
t vines, or Noahs Arke?.” •' 

Some more iiitiM-esting descriptions and representations 
of boats, that are ‘amongst the best of the kind for the 
])eriod,’ are to be found in the (ileo(jiu(phiml Acaonnl of 
Conulrics romiil the JUni of Jjoiiyal by Thomas Jiown^y, an 
Knglish traveller in fndia during A. 1). 1(509-71). He gives 
th(! following descri[)(ions of some of the boats then in use 
in Tonga 1: (1) 'I'he Oiooko. “They row some with I, some 
with (5 Gwers, and ply for a faire as wherries doe in thf? 
I’haines;” (2) the Bmlyoroo {Bajra) or Pleasure Boat, 
It has a convi'uient room at the stern, and is much used by the 
grandeejs and other great people; (o) the Bnr(juo. These they 
use “ for the the most part between Hugly and Pyplo (Pipli) 
and Ballasore. l\'ith these boats they convey goods into the 
Jioads on board Imglish and Dutch, &c., ships. They will 
live a longe time in the sea, beinge brought to anchor by 
the sterne, as their usual way is ” ; (t) the Hoorn. It is “ a 
very floaty light boat, rowinge with 20 or IK) ow'ers. These 
carry saltpeeter and other goods (from Hugly) downew'ards, 
and some trade to Dacca with salt; they also serve for tow 

' Muiiily, V'dI. II, iij*. ITiS. run* illiiHtrutioii No. II. hIho SLavoririiiP, 

Vtntdycs til fhe F.nst linhes (17M'S-7S A.D.), V<»l. I, -IHo.OT, for a siniihir dosciiptioii 
of llic hojm anil lliu nmijuriunilhi in lioiii^al. According' to Wilcocke, the translator of 
those niayinpanhlii Aotiwiuiwfi oxloiidod toiijiWMrds of an Inindred foot in 

lonulh, and imt iiioro tiian oi^ht. fci.-t in bivadtli,*’ and was “very expensive, owin^ 
to Iho boaiilii'nl decorations of painted and ^ill ornaments, which are highly varnisiied, 
and exhibit a eonsiderabh* degree of taste.” 

* iMuiidy, Vol. Jl, p. 
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boats for the ships bound up or downe the river ”; and (5) 
the Patella. These are boats “that come downe from 
Pattana with saltpeeter or other goods built of an 
exceedinge strength and are very llatt and burthensome,” 
eacli carrying dowm J-, 5, or fi,()00 Bengal maunds of 82 lbs. 
each.’ Bowrey also mentions that a very considerable 
amount of traffic was daily carried on in the great bazars 
of Hugly, where could be bought and sold all sorts of 
commodities of Bengal, Orissa and Patna, and the diverse 
imports from foreign parts.’ According to Alexander 
Hamilton, the town of Hugly “ drives a great trade, be¬ 
cause all foreign goods are brought thither for import, and 
all goods of the product of Bengal are brought hither for 
exportation...It affords rich cargoes for fifty or sixty ships 
yearly, besides what is carried to neighbouring countries 
in small vessels.”'' Regarding the navigation of the River 
Hugly Bowrey observes: “Up and downe the same a very 
considerable merchandize is drove, and very beneficial], 
especially to the English and Hutch nations, haveinge 
excellent conveniences for carryinge theire European 
commodities up into the inland towns and citties, and the 
like for bringinge dow'ne the commodities purchased in 
this or some other kingdoms.” ' 

The Getillemau’s Gazette of Calcutta records a furious 
hurricane at the mouth of the Ganges on October 11, 1737, 

* Bowrey, pp. 22ri-fi0. For illust.rations, sec Pintos XTIf and XV. The Turgoon 

were iho Pericotte of Ralph Fitch which had 24 or 2(3 onrs to row iheni, and had 
a large carrying capjicity— Foster, Karly Travch in India, p. 26. A hundred years 
later (17Y0 A.D.), Slavoriiiua notices t^oine hoatH (called in Bengal, that “can 

load fifty thousand pounds wtM'ghfc of morchandizo and more,” and others, called 

Pnlwahtf, which “arc very long, low, and narrow'.aro not calculated for the 

conveyance of goods.aro very expeditious for passing from ono phirc to another.” 

The rooms in the BnjrUif, according to Stavoiinns, “ are from six to seven frajt in 
height, and are as coininodious ns if they were in :i house .”—Voyages to the East 
Indies, Vo!. 1, pp. 465-67. • 

* Bowrey, p. 16S. 

* Ibid, p. 168, note 3. 

* Ibid, p. 166. 
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which blew down a large number of houses, and it was 
computed that “ 20,000 ships, barges, sloops, boats, canoes, 
etc., have been cast away.”’ In his Memair of Hinduathcm 
(1787 A.D.), Rennell observes that considering the very large 
amount of traffic that is carried on in Bengal it is no wonder 
that the inland navigation gives “ constant employment to 
30,000 boatmen.” ® These contemporary records would give 
us a fair idea as to the nature and extent of water transport 
in Bengal during the 18th century. Finally, we have the 
following interesting information regarding boat hire 
and the duration of voyage between Calcutta and other 
parts in the year 1781, as furnished by The Good Old 
Days of Hon'ble John Company. 


For 

For 

For 


Boat Hire (cir. 1781 A.D.) 

a iMidgermo ® of 8 dandees per day 
16 

a tcoollock of 4 dandees per month 


55 55 

53 55 



55 

55 


a boat of 260 maunds per month 


55 55 

55 55 


400 

600 


55 

55 


55 

55 


Bs. As. 
2 0 
6 0 
8 0 
22 0 
25 0 
28 0 
29 0 
40 0 
60 8 


* J7ir Good Old n<iys of BonHde John Company (oompilod from newapapers and other 
publications by W. II. (.’hitv from IGOO to 1858)^ Vol. I, p. 38. 

* Kcnnell, Memoir of lliudiisfhan, p. 25r». See also Stavorinus, who says: 
“For canying Roods, carts of a very siiaple constriK'tion are made, use 

Bnt t)u‘ trailsportinp cf poods is mostly effected by water, through the numerous 
ch> niiols nrid cn-ehs, with which the country (Bengal) is intersected.*' —Vol. I, 
p. 468, 

* In days picvimis to ^jLeatii navipation, the hvdgerows were the principal 
conveynncoB of Govoi nmeiit odicers and otlior great people, proceeding to the 
North-Weslein proxiiuos and the difroroni psiits of Bengal where water communi* 
( ion was possible- 
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Duratiok of Voyage 



and Murshidabad, Patna, etc., as indicated above, appears to 
be unusually long from what we know of boat journeys 
between the same places at the present day. We also find 
that in the time of William Hedges, a Company’s servant 
(1682 A!.D.), it took about 11 days by boat to go from Hugly 
to Dacca by way of Kasimbazar.^ 

Steam vessels appear to have been first introduced in 
Bengal in 1823 A.D.'* The J)icma Avas the first steam boat to 
ply for hire on the river Hugly. 

The materials for studying the transportation systems 
of Southern India are rather meagre; and here we are on 
less secure ground. But from what wc know of South Indian 
economic conditions in the mediaeval period, the following 
observations may perhaps be made in this connection. 
Southern India developed very little communication on her 
inland waters. The rivers of the Indian Peninsula have 
never been much navigable except within a few miles of their 
mouths. The various country junks and vessels of the 


' The Good Old Days, otc., Vol, IT, p. 16. 

• Diary of William Hedges, Vol. I, pp. 

* The Good Old Days, etc , Vol. IT, p. 18.; Murray, British India (3rd ed.), Vol. Ill, 
Ch.XVI. 
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South seem to have been mainly used in the loading and 
unloading of ships in the numerous ports that studded the 
extensive range of the Indian sea-hoard; and the principal 
part of inland transport seems to have been effected by means 
of carts and pack-animals. This probably explains the 
comparative silence of mediaival writers on inland navigation 
in the South. -Ifrom the earliest times, South India has been 
chiefly celebrated for her traiis-oceanic commerce, and it 
was to this ocean navigation that her attention was principally 
directed ; and she early developed the arts of shipping and 
ship-building. For internal trade, besides land transport, 
she depended on coasting voyage which was so easy and 
convenient to her. The numerous mediawal ports from 
Lahori-Bandar to Chatgaon traded with one another, and thus 
found an easier outlet for tlndr saleable merchandise. The 
important centres of trade and industry in the South, more¬ 
over, were generally located near the sea-coasts, probably to 
overcome, to some extent, the dilTiculties of transportation. 

We can here allude only to a few references of any note 
regarding boat traflic in the South. The Portuguese writer 
Domingos Paes (cir. 1520 A.D.) refers to a peculiar kind of 
boats he saw in Yijaynagar. These he calls basket-boats. 
They “ are round like baskets; inside they are made of cane, 
and outside are covered with leather ; they are able to carry 
fifteen or twenty persons, and even horses and oxen ciin 
cross in them if necessary, but for the most part these animals 
swim across. Men row them with a sort of paddle, and the 
boats are alw’ays turning round, as they cannot go straight 
like others; in all the kingdom where there are streams there 
are no other boats but these.” * These basket-boats were usually 
from eight to tw'elve feet in diameter, and were greatly used 
for military purposes for crossing wide and unfordable rivers.^ 


* Sewell, A PimjoUeji JCtninre, p. 259. 

* Wilks, IliBtory of My Vol. I, pp. 257, 308. 
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Pyrard de Laval, a French traveller who visited India in the 
year 1607 A.])., speaks of the Manohone he saw at Goa, as 
being a large gondola which Avas rowed by S or 9 men. “ It is 
very comfortable, being built in the form of a carriage, saving 
that it has no opening at the sides.”' Tlie manohniui 
w'as probably the same w))icb Fryer calls a “baloon.” “ Peter 
Mundy refers to many country “ juncka ” at Surat, each 
having a carrying capacity of as milch as 1,000 and 1,200 
tons. They generally navigated the mouth of the Tapti, and 
were a nece.ssary adjunct of the most celebrated of the Indian 
ports in his time.'' llowrey gives an account of two classes of 
boats, the Massoola and the Coltanumm, w'hieh were merely 
planks sewn together wuth coir or logs of wood joined together 
and securely fastened like a raft, which were mostly used on 
the Coromand(‘l Coast for fishing and for lading and unlading 
ships. They were most suited to br.'ive the breakers on the 
beach ; and they can still be seen in their primitive condition 
engaged in fishing along the Madras sea-board, and even at 
Puri. The massoolas ivere flat-bottomed, and could convey 
only very light goods, as bails of calicoes or silks, not exceed¬ 
ing 6 or 8 at a time. The cuitamaram carried heavier weight 
of from 3 to t tons each.' John Fryer, who visited India 
during 1672-81 A.D., huidcd at 3Iasulipatam in one of these 
country boats. These he describes as being “ as large as one 
of our wai’e-barges and almost of that mould, sailing with one 
sail like them, but paddling with paddles instead of spreads, 
and carry a great burthen with little trouble; out-living 
either ship or English skiff over the bar.” " 

Besides the numerous large and navigable rivers, there 
were also many artificial waterways in India during the period 
under review. These were however constructed mainly for 


‘ Travch of Pjrard de Laral, Vol. II, Part J, pp. 42-43. 

” Fryor, A Kew Account of East ImUa and Persia, Vol. I, p. 182- 
^ Mfindy, Vol. II, p. 30. ♦ Browenjf pp. 42-43; see Plate VllL 

« Fryer, Vol. 1, p. 79. 
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the purposes of irrigation; and it is not known how far they 
were navigated. Some of the more important of the canals 
huilt during the period were the following:—(1) The famous 
Jumna and Sutlej Canals, constructed about the year 1855 
A.D. over a total length of nearly eighty koa during 
the reign of Firoz Shah Tughlak(2) Ali Mardan’s Lahore 
Canal, built by 'an adept ’ in canal construction about the 
year 1640 A.B.; * (3) the Malijal Canal in the Binajpur 
Bistrict of Bengal (l8th century A.B.), which is said “ to have 
carried a considerable volume of water ; ” ® and (4) the Taltala 
KJial, said to have been dug about the middle of the 18th 
century by Baja Bajballav to facilitate communication 
between his capital Bajnagar and Bacca. The canal effected 
a considerable saving of time by reducing the distance between 
the two places by about twenty or twenty-five miles on the 
river route.* There were also many artificial channels in the 
South, constructed by the great Chola Emperors (10th and 
11th centuries A.B.) and the Kings of Mysore (17th 
century A.B.).'* 


' Elliot, History of Indiat Vol. Ill, p, 300. * Jb»d, Vol. VII, p, 67. 

* Bengal DiMrict OaEetieer (Dinajpur), p. 93. 

* Hunter, Statibiical Account of Bengal, Vol. V, p. 23. 

® Imperial Gazetteer, Vol, JX, p, 304} Vol. X, p. 374} K, Aiyangor, Ancient India, 
pp, 186-87, 



CHAPTER II 


Land Transport 

Of the chief essentials to land transport are :—(1) suit¬ 
able roads and bridges; (2) suitable carts and other means 
of conveyance; and (3) animal carriers (liefore the era of 
steam power). Of these the second and the third are of 
comparatively little importance in that they have not been 
serious obstacles to the development of transport and have 
not greatly taxed human ingenuity and endeavour in any 
part of the world. The animals were Nature’s gift, and maa’s 
skill was exercised only so far as to break them to his use. 
The difficulty of locomotive wagons was overcome once for 
all as soon as the wheeled carriage was invented. The 
greatest difficulty lay, however, with the roads and bridges, 
which were no man’s property and therefore perhaps often 
received less attention. They required a great deal of techni¬ 
cal knowledge for construction, a constant supervision for 
maintenance, and a considerably large amount of capital 
outlay for their building as well as upkeep. These technical 
and financial difficulties were indeed almost insuperable, 
until a wealthy individual, or a corporate organisation, private 
or public, shouldered the financial burden, and knowledge 
was sufficiently developed to grapple with the problems of 
civil engineering. 


Carts and Coaches. 

From time immemorial to the commencement of the 
railways, carts and pack-animals were the principal means of 
laud transport in all parts of India, These carts were, the 
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forerunners of the modern bullock-carts, and were suitable 
mainly for goods transport. Some improvements and inven¬ 
tions in carts and coaches are said to have been made by Akbar, 
who, according to Abul Fa/d, “invented an extraordinary 
carriage, which has proved a source of much comfort for 
various people. When this carriage is used for travelling, 
or for carrying loads, it may be employed for grinding corn. 
His majesty also inv(‘nted a large cart, which is drawn by 
one elephant. It is made sulliciently large so as to hold 
several bath-rooms, and thus serves as a travelling bath. 
It is also easily drawn by cattle.” There w'ere also “ finely 
built carriages,” according to Abul Fazl, which Averc called 
hahals, and could carry several people. These were of two 
kinds:—(1) ohnirldor, or coxvitaH carriage.s, having four or 
more poles to support the chaltur, or umbrella. They were 
probably the j)recur8ors of the moddern vkka and the tonga, 
to be found in such large numbers in the Upper Provinces; 
and (2) those without a covering. These carriage.8, like the 
carts, Avere lisually drawn by o.vcn. There AA^ere also 
carriages, that Avere drawn by horses, and Avere known as 
g’hurhahah^ 

English coaches AA'ere introduced into India by Sir 
Thomas Hoe in the early part of the l7th century. Amongst 
his presents to the Emperor Jahangir one Avas a coach, the 
cost of Avhich in England wa,s what Avas then £151-11«. 
Although the coach Avas scorned by the “ grand Mogul ” as 
“ little and poor,” not befitting the present from a monarch, 


* Ain-i’Ahh(tri (Blochiiiann aiicl Jarrett’s trfinslation), Vol. I, pp. 150 and 275. The 
chatfidar was the Iiidiau Coacjli so ofiou alJiided to )>y European travellers. It had only 
two whoela. “ They have lunvy line Carts, and many of them carved and gilded with 

Gold, with i wo wheehjH.t hpv are cover(.*d wit h Silke or verj*^ fine cloth, and bee used 

here as our Coaches ho in Eugliuul "—r/fi-A (1583-91) in Parcte, X, 174. “ They have 

also, for travtdliiig, Brutvlh very light carriages, which can contain two persons; bat 
usually one travels alone, in order to be more comfortable ”-Tu dp/ wr (ed. Ball), 1, 44. 
See also P. Dei/a I, 21; Pete?’ If, 189; illnstratioii No. 12 ; Pryeyr, III, 

157-68, 
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and was not used till it M'as so reconstructed and transformed 
with rich gold and silk stulf that Hoc “knew it not but by 
the cover,” it “ gave much content for the form and for a 
model”; and several otliers were made like if, there being 
“amongst them (Indians) most ctirions artificers, who arc 
the best apes for imitation in the world, and will make any 
new thing by a pattern.”' These coaches do not appear, 
however, to have come into general use.' “ Foiir-whceled 
coaches,” says Dr. Fryer (1070-81 A. D.), “ here are none, 
unless some few the Furope merchants have.” Even in the 
beginning of the 19th century, there were few carriages in 
Calcutta, notwithstanding that coach makers had set up iir 
business in the city, and were in the habit of importing 
carriages, as is evident from the advertisements in the earliest 
numbers of Ilk-ki/'s duzette, as far hack as 1780. ' 


ANIAIAL CARlirEUS. 

The ox, the buflalo, and the camel were the usual heasts 
of burden, and the dra.vers of vehicles in the medituval period. 
Horses were rare, and were scarcely used either for i kiijig 
or for carriage. These were chiefly imported in large num¬ 
bers from Arabia, Persia and Tartary, and many of these 
perished on their way. I'liey u'ere necessaril 5 ’ very dear 
and wore therefore meant only for the wealthy. The Venetian 
traveller Marco Polo, who visited India about the year 1290 
A. D., M'hile speaking about the (uui.siderahle amount of lior.se 
trade on the Malabar Coast, observes: “ Here an? no horses 
bred,” and that they are imported from Arabia and Persia in 
large numbers. Some of them cost more than 1.00 mark.s of 
.silver, a mark being equal to £'2 l-.s-. of modern English 

* Embdi^^y of T, I. 07) IIS; II, 347 ; -Oi 1 1 tin fair’s (mI, Klliot, 

VI, 347* 

® East Sntlia and Persia, cd. Crook-:.?. HI, 15S. Soc also Tuicniifri', T, I I. 

^ The Good Old Dayni, elc,. V'ol. I, p. 
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money, they cost more than £220, or E-s. 3,300.‘ The 
Eussian traToll(M' Nikitin (1470 A. D.) says; “ Horses are 
not born in that country (India), but oxen and buffaloes; 
and these arc used for ridin", conveying goods, and every 
other purpose.” ■ In Jiis description of the return of the 
Mogul army from Jinriiaiipur to Agra in 1632, which con¬ 
sisted of a great, number of ('lejdumts, caincds, carts, coaches, 
dolis, paU'ix, etc., Deter Mundy noticc.s only two of the king’s 
20 coaches being drawn by Koeheen or Kachis —horses from 
Cutcli being known by that name -the rest being drawn by 
oxen.'* The ce]el)rated Drench traveller Tavernier (1610-67 
A. D.) also did not lind horse.s employed in caravans or 

journeys, “all being eaiTiod there on oxen or by waggon. 

If any merchant takes a horse from Persia he only does it 
for show, and to have him led by liand, or in order to sell 
him advantageously to some noble.” The great Mogul’s 
horses cost, in Tavernier’s estimation, from Es. 6,000 to 
Es. 20,000.* 'liie horse nas mainly u.sed, it seems, for mili¬ 
tary purposes, i.c., for the cavalry. J)r. Fryer (1672-81) also 
refers to the very high price of horses, the best Arab or 
Persian horse costing from £100 to over ,-£2,000, and the 
absence of pack-horses in India, so that even the Bombay 
Governor’s coach was drawn by oxen.“ The very high price 
of the horse and the considerable profits that were being 
made by the horse dealers led to the careful breeding of 
horse.s in several parts of India; and Emperor Akbar, in 
consideration of their “great importance in the three branches 
of the government,” took special care to improve the native 
breeds in his dominion. lie also strictly prohibited the 
exportation of horses from ilimlustan ; and, on account of 
the large profits of the horse de;ilers, levied a tax, varying 


' 7'»v<tv/,s f./ Mup(?o l*olo, Oil, Yuli*. Vol. H, p. 340; App., p, 591. 
‘ hi Ihc Fifteenth Ccuturif (Hak. Sot*. Piihl.), p. 10. 

J/'iivf'Js of Voior MmimIv, V«)1. II. p. 193. 

* Tovrruior, 1, 39, 3*S5. 


" Frnor, f, 178, 295. 
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from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3, on oach hors(( inipoi-fed from abroad. 
The country-bred horses, honrevcr, Generally, fell short in 
strength and size, as well as in their performance. The best 
horses were bred in Cutch, “being ecjual to Arabs.” In 
Akbar’s time, the price of the horse varied “ from 500 mohurs 
to 2 Rupees.” ' Very fine Arab horses wer<' also bn'd in the 
Rari Doab, between the Reas and tlie Ravee, in the 17th 
century; but their price was very high, some of tlunn coming 
up to Rs. 10,000 or Rs. 15,000.- Thus, iiotwithstandiug the 
considerable import of horses from abroad and tin; e.vtensive 
breeding at home, horse transport was almost entirely absent 
in mediaeval India. 

The ox, the bulfalo, and the camel were, thus the only 
important carriers. Rullaloes and oxen were used in all parts; 
camels, generally in llajputa-na, Sind and the Punjab. Camels 
were besides the only beasts of burden that were employed 
in the caravan trade to Western and Central Asia. All these 
animals not only drew carts and coaches and carried goods 
on their backs, but also often formed the principal means 
of conveyance for the general mass of the people. We have 
already referred to the testimony of Nikitin to this clVect. 
A feAV more evidences may be (jnoted Jiere. According to 
the Siikranili (composed between the lOth and the Itth 
centuries A. D.), “ the price of the bull...with sufficient 
strength, which can carry burdens and can walk fast...,is 60 
palas or Rs. l-SO.” ^ Referring to the high esteem in which 
the ox is held by the Hindus, Nicolo de Conti, the Venetian 
traveller, who visited India in the year 11<2() A. I)., .says : 
“ The Indians use the ox as a beast of hurthen...which they 

‘ Ain^ 1, 132 ff., 215, 234. 1 iiioliur~„“Ks. 10, Ain, f, 32. Sorno oft Jic host horscfs from 

Arabia and Persia cost, according to Linsr.hficn (1583 A. D.), ParilanA (about £224) 

each; Vol. T, p, 51. Ordinarily, the price was WO Vairdti>~>s (“filujut .£112),— Pyrnrd (UXl7), 
Vol. II, p. 07, and footnote 2. 

® Khuln.if'alU’t^Tmrarikh (1005 A. D.)—Prof, Jadn Xalh Sarkar’a hidia of Af'.rarujzch, 
p. 83. 

* Sul'riniiti, Prof, lleiiny Kumar Sarbai's IrujiblaLiou, i». M5 
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consider it a sffoat crime to Icill or cat, as being of all the 
most useful to man.” ‘ (’aesav Frederick, another Italian 
traveller, who visited India during A. D. 15Gti-60, says : 
“ To go from Vijavnagar to Goa, a distance of eight days’ 
journey in siunmcM’, I l)ought me tw'o bullocks, one of them 
to ride on. and the other to carry my victuals and provision, 
for in that country men ride on bullocks.” “ According to 
th(i English merchant Edward I'erry (1(515 A. l).),only ‘‘The 
inferior sorts of people ride on oxen, horses, mules, camels 
or dromedaries.” " Eullock-riding may have been usual with 
the poorer cla.sscs of the peojde, as it .sometimes is even down 
to the proseni day in some remote parts of the country; but 
it is dillicuU to understand how the inferior sorts of people 
could ride on horses, 'when they wer(‘ so scarce, and wdiy 
horse riding should have hoen considered disreputable among 
the upinsr classes. It is pro]>ahle, if we should accept Terry’s 
view as correct, that hor.se riding, not being very popular with 
the Indians—as it is not to the pre.scnt day—was, in Terry’s 
time, an object of de.spise among the more well-to-do when 
they could travel in the more comfortable and convenient 
‘ Sukhasan ’ or the palanquin, of which we shall speak later. 

Ahul Fazl gives the following interesting information 
about the ox and the cow ; “ Thronghoiit the happy regions 
of Hindustan, the cow is considered auspicious, and held in 
great veneration ; for by meaii.s of this animal, tillage is 
carried on, the sustenance <>f life is rendered poss.sible, 
and the table of tiie inhahitaut is filled with milk, butter¬ 
milk, and butter. It is capable of carrying burdens and 
drawing wlieelcd carriages...Though eviwy part of the empire 
pruduce.s catth' of various kinds, those of Gujrat are the best. 
Sometimes a pair of thc.m are sold at 1.00 rnohurs. They will 
travel SO kos [120 miles] in 21 hours, and surpass even swift 

■* Iinlin ,1. //.'■ J'ijtcetttk p. 25. 

* PnrcliaH, PHoriiH'-.-i. Vol. X, p. ihS. 

" Il f.!, Vol. rx, p. :i;;. 
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horses...Thfi usual price is 20 aud 10 inohuvs../rhe cows give 
upwards of half a man of niilk.,.IIis Majesty once hotighfc 
a pair of cows for two lacs of ddnm [o,000 Itupecs j.” ‘ 

llegarding th<‘ speed of the oxen, we further tind in 
Pietro della Valle, the Italian Iravelh'r (KTiM A. 1).), that 
they “ run and gallop, like horses,” and w hile drawing carts 
and coaches, being “ beset with many luft.s. or tassels, and 
abundance of bells at their necks...when they run or gallop, 
through the streets, they are beard at a siitlicient distance, 
and make a brave show. ’ Tavernier .also observes that 
in India, “oxen lake the place of horses.,.These oxen 
allow themselves to ho driven like our horses.” For a pair of 
oxen to draw his carriage, Tavernier paid “ very nearly 
600 Rupees. The reader need not he a.stonished at this 
price, for there are some of them which are strong, and 
make journeys lasting 60 days, at 12 or J.o leagues a day 
and always at the trot.”'* Fryer (1672-81) observes : “ These, 
[bullocksj not only pluck up their heels apace, but are 
taught to amble, they often riding on them. ” ' According 
to i\iG Khulasat (1605 A. 1).), the oxen of Cutcli were famous 
for their graceful motion and swift pace. In half a day, 
they could travel 50 kos-, and a pair of these beautiful oxen 
cost more (han 500 Rupees.^ 

Camels were also in groat abundance in India, specially 
in Rajputana, Gujrat and Sind, where they were chiefly bred. 
According to the Stikranili, the good camel can go 30 t/ojanatt 
(150 miles) in one day; and its price is 100 silver palas or 
Rs. 800—the price of the ordinary camels being that of the 
buffalo, i.e., Bs. 56 or Ot." From the A^jeon Akhertf we learn 
that “From the encouragement given by His Majesty, there 

‘ .fliw, I, l.lS-49. p. Ki'l-'t i. 21. 

Tavernier, i, - Frucr, iii, 15S. 

■' Khnlanat, Ivilin of Aiironj-.eh, p. 00. 

“ Siflcranifi, i*. 140. Sco also Mundu (Tl, lOO), sayp that t)io “will 

travel by report 70 onlluary fOUKAo a day.’* 
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fire now br('d in llindustfin camels that excel those of 
Turan and Iran/' that though they are bred in many 
places, “near the province of Cutch, are great numbers, 
find very fine. IJiit in Sind is the greatest abundance; 
in so much that many an inhabitant of those parts is 
master of 10,000 camels and ujivvards ; that the price of 
the earned ranged from 2 to 12 mohurs aecording to its 
quality; and tinally tliat it could carry a load of as much 
as 10 maunds without much difliculty.' 


Roads, Uridoks, and Eksi-houses. 

Roadst, 

The importance of inland communication was early 
recognised by th63 Hindus, and special provision was made, 
at least as early as the Maurya period, for the construction 
and maintenance of the highways.- One of the princi¬ 
pal duties of a prince, according to the Sulcranii% was 
to see that proper faeilith’S were maintained for land as 
well as water transport. This is sufficiently suggested 
in the following advice: “ Hridges should be constructed 
over rivers. There should also he boats and water convey¬ 
ances for (crossing the riv(;rs. Roads ;iro to be provided with 
bridges.”^ TVx\ Snlmitiiii further lays down some very im¬ 
portant rules and regulations regarding the construction and 
maintenance of th(^ highway, w Inch clearly indicate that the 
principles of road-making were fairly ivell understood in 
the days of the Sukra authors, and that due regard was 
had to matters of sanitation and the comforts and conve¬ 
niences of travel. After enjoining the construction of 


‘ Akhrnj, (Jlatlwiii’s trauslntion, Vol. pi>. 144, ir>l-ri2. 

^ Sei* Vinci^nt Siiiitli, Jjurhj Hit-funj of I.uAia (.‘Jrd (d.), p. 1H5 ; also Wenoy Kuniur 

Siii'kar, Jn>i!itniinur nnd Tln t/ric>- fhr 102. 

" pp 35. 
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vwjmimpffas (!♦) fo 30 cubits wide) .‘ind /y/«r//r/.s* (10 cubits 
wide), with pmhfas or “ foot-paths ” (3 cul)its wide), 

ill the town and the country, ilie oliserves : ‘'Th(^ 

roads are to bo made like the back of a tortoise (/. e. hijjh 
in the middle) and provide<l with brid^^es. And th(> road 
should be provided ivith drains on both sides for the piissa^e 
of water../riie Kin^s should have the roads repaired 

every year with gravels hy num who have ])een sued 
against or imprisoned.” ’ 

With the advent of the Muhammadans and tin* 
foundation of a Muliainmadan limpire in Northern India, 

roads Ix'Ljari to be laid in the dilVererit parts of the country 
connecting the iirificipal cities Avith one another chiefly 
for military purposes. 

In Southern India, where river communication could 
be little developed, internal trade was always mostly 

carried on hy land. It was this land transport which 
furnished the s('a-ports with the principal articles of mer¬ 
chandise, whicli Wi re sent out in fleets of merchant vessels 
to the diiTcrent parts of t.h(^ world, and enabled them to 
attain that state of .splendour* and prosperity which has 
been attested by the numerous foreign travellers who 
visited S. India during the mediaeval period 1'he remarks 
of the African travelhu*, Ibn Ibituta (13t;l A. I).), and 
the Venetian, Nicolo de ('onti (1-1^20 A. 1).), regarding 

the Avealth of tlie southern parts deserve in this comiection 
special mention. Of Calicut, 'a noble emporium for all 
India/ says Thii Batuta, tliat among others, very large 
Chine.se junks, which employed as many as l,O0D men, 
visited this martime city, and that tlie merchauts were so 
very wealthy that “one of thc'm can purchase the whole 
freightage of such ve.ssels as put in here, and fit out others 
like them/’ " Of South India in general, ob.serves Conti; 


lUn Jtafuta, JiCo’s tnitislution, \\. 17*.;. 


‘ ]3p. 
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“ Th« inhivLitiints have most sumptwous buildings, elegant 

habitations, and handsome furniture The men are 

extremely humane, and the merchants very rich, so much 
so tliat some will carry i>n their business in forty of their 
own ships, each of whicli is valued at fifty thousand gold 
pieces.” ‘ 

Though India had mad(“ considerable progress in 

architectural engineering and the various chemical and 

industrial arts in tlie past, the jirineiples of scientific 
road-making seem to liave heen little known in the 

country—save perhaps what has already been said about the 
Sukra authors- -as in other parts of the world, during the 
mediaeval period, liefore tlie work of MacAdam in England in 
the early vears of the lOtb eeiitury. It was not however 
along the ordinary village tracts that land communication 
botw(H>ri the distant parts of the country was generally 
carriial on. That high roads wore constructed and main- 
buned between the Imperial and Trovincial cities, which 
served the means not only of military l)ut also of economic 
transport, is sufficimitly clear from the work of the Indian 
rulers of the period under review. 

Slier Shah is rightly considered, as will be shown later, to 
he the greatest builder of highivays and the promulgator of 
numerous beneficent laws for the welfare of both his Hindu 
and Muhammadan subjects; hut he was not indeed the 
earliest in tlie lield .so far as at least the question of land 
routes is concerned. Ghyasuddiu lialban (12C)t)-87), the 
most energetic and capable ruler of the Slave Dynasty, is 
said to liave cleared the jungles and forests over a large tract 
of the country, built roads and fortresses, and suppressed 
brigandage.- Ibn llatuta, in loll A.l)., found the highways 
shaded by trees, with resting houses and wells at regular 


* Jiuliu iu the I'iJ’trenlh Crutury^ p, 

■ Klpltiiisi.onr, lUatoy]} 1 / Imlui (9tli edition), p, 37H. 
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intervals aloo" a great part of the; coast of Malabar, then 
under the Hindus.' And the great Chola Emperors of the 
South were reputed, long before the time of the African 
traveller, to have taken considerable interest in the matter of 
inland communication, and spent large sums of money on 
roads and irrigation channels. Eegarding the roads in the 
Chola Empire (900-130:) A.D.), which extended, at the height 
of its glory, along the entire coast of the Coi'omandel, observes 
Krishnaswamy Aiyangar *,—“ We have ample evidence of the 
country’s having been traversed by grand trunk roads. That 
armies could march to Kottaru near Cape Comorin at the one 
end, and the banks of the Mahanadi, if not the Ganges, at the 
other end of the peninsula, and that trade was carried on 
largely by me^ans of ‘ vessels ’ and ‘ vehicles ’ are enough to 
prove their existence. If more proof be needed we have it in 
the fact that Kulottunga planted agricultural colonies ^ along 
the road to Kottaru ’; and in the references in some of the 
inscriptions to roads of sixty-four spans, etc.”" 

The Emperor Firoz Tughlak (1351-88) also was a great 
builder of works of public utility. “His reign,” says 
Elphinstone, “though not brilliant in other respects, was 
distinguished for the enlightened spirit of his regulations, and 
the extent and utility of his public works.” He WM the 
builder of the famous J umna Canal. He is further credited 
with the following public works, for the maintenance of which 
lands were assigned50 dams across rivers, to promote 
irrigation: 40 mosques, 30 colleges, 100 caravanserais, 30 
reservoirs for irrigation, 100 hospitals, 100 public baths, 160 
bridges— besides many other edifices for pleasure or orna¬ 
ment.* But the greatest Muhammadan ruler in India since 
Muhammad Ghori conquered the country was Sher Shah 
(1640-45), who, amidst his constant activity in the field, 

* Elphinstone, p. 479. 

• K. Aiyangar, Annent Ivdia, pp, 188-89. 

» Elphinstone. p. 403. Fiiishta credits Firoz with no less than 845 public works. 
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cliirin" his short roiijit, hrou"ht his territories into the highest 
order, and laid the loundations of those beneficent laws, which 
found (heir way into the enli!?htencd administrative measures 
of Akbar, and still form the fundamental bases of the 
principles of tlie Indian Government. The ‘ benign ’ Emperor 
is said to have established hor.se-po.sts, and constructed high 
roads, throughout tlie land, planted with trees, and provided 
with wells, and .sarais at every two kos —the most important 
of which were ; the one from Sunargaon in Bengal to llhotaa 
in the Punjab—known as the ‘ Badshahi Hoad ’ and the 
precursor of the modern great Trunk Road—, the other from 
Agra to Burhanpur, and the third from Agra to Jodhpur and 
Chitor.* In Akbar’s reign, we are told by Abul Fazl, the 
Khaibar Pass was “ made easily practicable for wheeled 
conveyance ” hy the Emperor’s command.® 

Beside-s these imperial highways, roads were alse con¬ 
structed in the provinces, connecting tlie principal cities with 
one another, as for instance, in Bengal, the great Trank Road 
from Chittagong to Mymen.sing rid Noakhali, Comilla and 
Dacca, and the one from Rajshahi to Rungpur via Bogra, and 
extending to the south probably as far as the fcjunderbuns by way 
of Malda and Murshidahad.® Centune.s before the advent of the 
Muhammadans into their territorie.s, the native rulers of Assam 
had maintainedextensivo roads throughout the length andbi’eadth 
of their kingdom, as for instance, the Kamali Alii, running 
350 miles between Cooch-Beliar and Narainpur, and the 
Tengrai Baj Alii, running over 100 miles between Rungpur, 
and Namrup, some of which are still in use in parts.* 

In the South, Tipu Sultan is considered to have been the 
greatest of the road-builders in the 18th century. In this 


'■ Tarikh^i Shfr f<hnhi, Ellior, J V, 417-3'^. '■ 11^ 

« BenrM (7.kv./hvv>. Various other roPidK oonstructeii inider tJie Muhammadung 

are 8ho>vii in Vun Den BroiKhe’a Alnp oi A.D. -Soo Hiaiory of Bengal (in Bensfali) by 
Kali Vrasiuinn Brtndopadhvaya (2nd od-), p. 51G, 

* ShaWespear, L. W., Hintory of Vj-per Aaiam, ate., pp. 1-3 
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connection observes the Salem. Bifitnet Gazetteer : “The 
British Avere not the first road-makers in India. Tipn’s road- 
cnginceriug was ot no mean oitler.’’ The !^ii)t;in built many 
roads throughout his dominions, the most notable ol lliein being 
— (1) That from the left bank of the Cavery to ITosur and 
Dharmapuri Taluks, a portion of Avhich “would even noAv bo 
tit for a carriage road”; and (2) The Dandu Oni or the 
‘Army lload,’ from Krishnagiri to Bu ii-Kola.' 

The principal highway.s w'ere also measured and nntrked 
with kos posts to indicate the distance iiiid point out the 
different roads. During the reign of Emperor Bahar, the 
Agra-Kabul road was measured, and tow(U's were erected ‘ at 
every ninth Kuroh (eir. I S m.).’" Akhar creeled stone pillars 
‘ at every cose end’ from Agra to A jmere, wliich was his 
favourite abode, being a charming pdace of residence, and a 
convenient centre for operations in llajpmtana.'* The great 
road from Bengal to the Punjab was also thus marked with 
kos posts.* 

Great care .seems to have been taken for the maintenance 
of the Badshahi Koad and its long aAemic of tree.s, which 
was fairly well preserved down to the close of the sevcnteei th 
century. It e.veited the adminition and attracted the special 
notice of most of the European travellers who visited India 
during the period. Sir Tlios. Roe ohserve.s regarding a pan 
of the road, from Agra to Lahore ; “ It is all a plain and 

the highAvay planted on both sides with trees like a delicate 
walk ; it is one of the great Avorks and wonders of the Avorld.” “ 
Peter Mimdy observes in 1G31: “ The trees are distant one 
from the other about eight or nine ordinary steps, and the 
rank.s from side to side about forty. It is generally known 


' iitiitnn iGifti'iii (ru Vij'i. .1, Part 1, }i. 1*114. 

‘‘‘ Memoirs of Buhcir. Smii.-Ji JH, ]). 

■* Fiiieli— Purchas^ iV, 41. See uUo I, l. 3. 
♦ Bernier, 284 ; Mctymcci, 104. 

- fioe, 11, 637. 
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that from As'ru there are such ranks of trees which reach as 

far as Lahore.and they say this doth to Faina, done by 

Jahangir.for the ease of travellers and for shade in hot 

weather,” ' Tavernier describes this continuous avenue of 
tre(?8 as ‘ v<iry pK^fusant to the view,’ and further states that 
“ throughout India the greater part of the roads are like 
avenues of trees, and those which have not trees planted, have 
at every 500 paces sinail pieces of stone which the inhabitants 
of the nearest villages are hound to whiten from time to 
time, so that the letter carriers can distinguish the road on 
dark and rainy nights.” 

The higlnvays as well as the city streets were in the main 
knccha' i.e., they were not paved either with bricks or stones, 
although there are a few scattered evidences that there were 
some which wei-e well-paved.* Pietro della Valle evinced great 
disgust that the streets of such a ‘ goodly and great a city ’ as 
Ahmadabad, although large, fair, and straight, were not well- 
paved, and were “so dusty that there is almost no going a foot, 
because the foot sinks very deep in the ground ndth great defile¬ 
ment ; and the going on horse-back, or in a coach is likewise 
very troublesome in regard of the dust.” * The rich and beauti¬ 
ful city of Golconda is, according to Tavernier, “ well built and 
well opened out, and there are many large fine streets in it, 
but not bi'ing paved —any more than are those of all the other 
towns of Persia and India—they are full of sand and dust.” ® 

• Jtfwnd!/, U, 83.84. 

* Tavernier^ I, 96, 292. See also De L(wl, W. Lethbrid|;'o, ])p. 10-11 ; Bernier^ 284; 
Manued, 1, 164. 

^ The (ril,/sfcroots soora to have been goriorally fair and clean. Cambay had "very 
pood Btreots and Hquares.” ncreordinp to Bnrbo.v./ (p. 64). The streets of Martaban, Pegu, 
aro “ the fairest thiU I have seen,” Frederick—X, 21. The kingdom of Golconda is 
'blessed with gi>od and derm roads,* a matter of great relief for all travellers who 
ought to give it honour and praise, being what is its desert.—117. Lahore has 
streets‘fair and well paved,’ Finrh^Pnrrhns, JV. Benares has "paved streets, but 
narrow* and crooked," Mnndii, 11,122. "Their streets are paved." /. c, of Goa, Fryer, 
II, 26. The highway for a league or two near Hajinahal is ‘ paved witli brick to the town,' 
Bowrey, 143 n, 2. 

♦ Della Valle, I, 95. 
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The roads Avere at places so bad and Avoni out that four 
‘peons’ or ‘soldiers’ Avore often etnployed by owners of 
valuable merchandise to accompany a ctirt and keep it from 
overturiiinj? hy means of ropes in bad jdaees. The process is 
thus described by Tavernier: “ Two of tliem walk on each 
side of the AA'aga:on, over whieli there are two cords passed, 
and the four ends are, hold hy tlu! soldiers so that if the 
Avaggon tlireatens to upsel in a l)ad place, the two soldiers who 
are on the opposite side hold the cords light, and prevent it 
turning OA'er.”' During the rains, the condition of the 
roads was necessarily still worse, as they became in many 
parts full of mire and reu(l<aed caid tratHc well-nigh 
impracticable. 

In the days of I’eter Mundy’s travel, the long road from 
Agra to Patna seems, however, to have been preserv'cd in a 
fairly satisfactory state of repair, as in l)is land journey 
betAA’een the two towns during the period of the monsoons 
(Aug. 1632) he mentions only a few places Avhere he experi¬ 
enced difficulty in passing Avith his laden waggons. It Avas 
only near Rampnr Aphoi and Baraut, within about fifty 
miles of Allahabad, that he had any considerable didieulty 
due to deep mire so that “ ev(*r and anon one cart or other 
AA'ould be fast,” and the car men Avould be employed “in 
saving some carts from overturning and hauling others out 
of some hole Avherc they stuck fast.” - On the whole, as 
observes Elphinstone, ‘ “ from the earliest Hindu times to 
the decline of the Mogul empire, the great roads Averij the 
objects of much attention to the goveinraent,” and it may 
be fairly presumed that not merely pack animals but bullock 
carts were in common use for the transport of goods and 
merchandise over a great part of the country. 


‘ Ttirenilcr, I, i:*. Sco also ThcieH^-f, W. |>. oS. 

^ Muricly^ II, 96, III. 

• History of India (Otii ed ). p. IS«?. 
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B ml yes. 

For a continuous and tliroiigli land communication it is 
essential that ri^'ers and streams sho\ild be spanned with 
))ridges. We have already seen how for the removal of these 
natural barriei’s to land tradic, the authors of the Sukra cycle 
enjoined on tlio kings the duty of constraeting and maintain¬ 
ing bridges over rivers, in the interests of the state’s commerce. 
We shall here bring together a few evidences Avbich go to 
indicate that the Indians, wi)o had, as early as the days of 
Asoka, attained a considerable amount of knowledge and 
technical skill in architectural engineeruuj, were not sIoav to 
ai)i)ly their experience for the purposes of bridge construction 
to facilitate; communication by land. 

In the eleventh century, a jnassivc. ston? bridge of 
eighteen arches, over 200 feet of waterway, was built near 
Cuttack by Malsya Kesari (lOHL—50 A.D.) of the famous 
Kesari or Lion Dynasty of Orissa.' Numerous other bridges 
were built in the various parts of Orissa between the llth and 
the 13th century A.D. The Athara-niila bridge at Puri, 290 ft. 
long, and “ the finest in the province of those still in 
use.” was built in the lltli or the 13tli century A. D. It is 
still one of the objects of interest for the visitors to Puri. 
There is another beautiful bridge at Jajpur, which is 
“ probably older, and certainly more picturesque ” than the 
Atliara-uala at Puri. Regarding this Hindu bridge, observes 
Fergusson; “It may be unscientific, hut many of these old 
bridges are standing and in use while many of those we have 
constructed out of the ruins of the temples and palaces have 
been sw'ept away as if a curse were upon them.”- Bridges were 

* HuntDp, (LVivi. I, p. 276. 

' J'wrgussoii, I'/ Imhan a.i.i ip. (Hevisoil edifiou, 

V<»l. II, i*. I IB; iiliiSM-arioii ol' .lAjpu:- liridpe; Knjundrn Lai Millrn, Aidiquitie-H of 

Vtil. 112; Siiriiiig's article on *■ Au Aooonni (JeogrnpUical. Stiitislicnl and 

Ilisiorioal of Orissa .Proper or Cuttack ” in As-atic ffempt ■*r.s, Vol. XV, p. 337; Plate 
VM for illuBtraiion of .^tiilira-uaU Itrid^e. 
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also constnicterl Ly the Sen Kings of lleiigal before the 
advent of the Mnhainmadans into the proriviee. t)ne of sncli 
bridges near Ranipnl, Dacca, is ITR ft. long, and is known 
as the Bnllali Pul (llallal bridge) after t!ie n.aine of its 
builder, Raja Ballal Sen. It is now in ruins.' In the 
twelvth century, CLmeral Dt'va-Senapati by eoininand of 
King Parakrama Ihlhu 1 (11(51-97 A.11.) built over the river 
Kalavapi in Cf'ylon “ a bridge of limber, two luindred culiits in 
length and twenty cubits in bre.adth fastened and made exceed¬ 
ing strong with plates of iron and pegs, a bridge of exceeding 
gre<at beauty, that could be passed by elephants and horses 
and chariots and footmen.” " 

In his expedition from Gaur to Tibet (cir. 1200 A.D.), 
Bukhtiyar Khilji marclied to “a place nhere from old times 
a bridge had stood over the wab'r having about twenty arches 
of stone.” ® Tills great stone bridge which was on the 
Brahmaputra near Gauhaty was built in the Brahmanical 
times, /,c., before the ninth century A.1)., and was found to 
be “ in ;i good state of preservation ” by Major Hannay in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. ‘ 

Remains of an interesting stone bridge haAXi been found 
in the Sila Sindurighotia mauza, ” said to liave been con¬ 
structed by Buklitiyar Khilji when he invaded Assam at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century.”^' There is mention in 
the Tahakat-i-Xuairi (cir. 1250 A.D.) of a great pnlov embank¬ 
ment lying between Lakbnanti and Lakhtiaur (?), a distance of 
ten days’ journey, to make the roads pas.sabje during the rains 
when the country is inundated.'' As has been already observed, 
Emperor Piroz Tughlak (1:551-88) is said to have built 150 
bridges. The Gambhir river is crossed at Chitor by a “solid 

* o/ Afun'en.' Monn?iieriif-- »?* (Ottlonttu IWWi), j.ip. 21.9'20, 

A. K. Oooiiiurawuni}', Mtdlaevni Arf, |». IIM. 

^ Elliot-, Ilitttorij of Indiu^ II, 3(K). 

* J. A. .S, a. Vol. XX (1851), pp. 295 tY ; see illustnitiou. 

Imperial (hneffeer, Vol. VI, p. 30. 

* Elliot, II, 319. Stewart identities Lnkhnnur with Ntii^hoie in Birbluim, Hitfor;/ 
pf Bengalf p. 56, 
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])ri(J"e of groy liniostono M'ith ten nrclies, said to have been 
built in the l'oui‘te(!nth cejituiT.” ' The Imperial Gazetteer 
mentions two old stone bridges in iJto South, one at Mudbidri, 
South Canara, and the other at JIhatkal, once a nourishing 
centre of trade in North Canara, said to have been built by 
the Jain |)rincess Channiibhaira Devi (cir. 1150 A.D.).’ 
Kiiins of an old stone bridge have been found near Vijaynagar, 
the famous capital of the ancient Hindu kingdom of the 
same name. ' At Jaiinpur, the Guinti is crossed by a “ mag- 
nilicent” stone bridge, fiol feet long, built by Munim Khan, 
governor of Akbar, at the end of the sixteenth century, said 
to have iKfeii “completed in three years, at an expense of 
thirty lacs of rupees.’’At Chaparghata, the Sengur is 
spanned hy a fine stone l)ridge of five arches.' A little 
below, llie river Kind was crossed hy a “ f onsiderahle ” bridge 
of stone at Kora Khas." The Ahom prince Pratap Singh 
(lG()R-tl A.D.) huilt a stone bridge over the Darika river, 
and many other wooden bridges throughout his kingdom.’ 
Masonry hi-idges were also constructed hy Hudra Singh 
(109(>-171t) ov(!r the Nanubing and Dimau rivers. He is 
also said to have constructed many roads and established an 
extensive trade with Tilxd.'' 

Emperor Jaliangir (1005-27) crossed the Mahi river 
in Malwa hy a bridge, “ prepart;d in only three days.” 
About the ooustruction and strength of this bridge, IVakVat-i 
Jahtuijiri gives the following intere.sting information:— 
“Although in this river there were no boats tit for building 
bridges, and the nater was very deep and llorved forcibly, yet 
through the good management of Abul Hasan Mir Bakhsi, a 

hnpc.-ml Vol. \. ]•. liDxS. 

* linytriftl Ouzfttvfv., Vni,!K*: Ilf, 10. 

’’ (ii'ibblo, (■/ ffn- Ijcrran, Vol. I, y». (W. 

♦ huycri^t'/ Cia:vt!(•*'}■. \ 11, 1*85; XIV, 83. Sec* tilso Stewai t, Ili»to7'y of Bengal^ 
inul TffJrAs of Lord WiUmiia (lS02-0<.» A.D.), Vol. 1, ]>. 124. 

■ Manda, TI, 80; X. V. OuzUfevr, VI, 

‘ IT, 01. Unit, of A^natii, p. 117. 


» /bn/, p. 175. 
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v«rv strong" bri(l<;t'(iC llO yanls in Iciigll] amt lour \ar(l.s in 
breadth was prepared in only three days. By way ef testing 
its stft'Dgth 1 ordered one o’i largest elephants witb 

three other leinule elephants to t)e taken over it. The 
bridge was so strong that the weiglil of the nioiintaiti-like 
elepliants did not shake it in the least.” 

[''inoh speaks tif a stone bridge- of tdeven arches, a short 
way from DeMii, now known as the JUu'ii jtul" or the 
“ Client Bridge,” Iniilt ahont U<12 A. D. ' In the eity of 
Ahmedabad, Bella A^'tlle (102:t A.l).,i saw “a handsome 

bridge of many arches very well Imilt; upon which.two 

Indian coaches iiuty get abreast.” ' 

In Kashmir, boiit bridires were in nse from verv etirlv 

times.the iirst '* Great Bridge ” on the Viiasta heing built bv 

Brtivtirasena IT in the second century A.D. ' 'I'he construction 
of tlie.se. boat hrklges is thus described by Bernier, who 
accompanied the camp of Auraugzelj in its journey to Kaslimir: 
■‘The army crossed them [the rivors] by means of two 
bridges of boats, constructed with tolerable skill, and placed 
between two or three hundred paces apart. Earth and sT-aw 
mingled together are thrown upon liie planking forming the 
footway to prevent the cattle from slipping.” Over these 
liridgcs crossed, in Bernier’s estimation, l)etv> .fon three and 
four hundred tliousand persons, besides some uvo hundred 
and fifty thousand animals, comprising horses, mules, 
elephants, (raniels and oxen, with goods and baggage. ^ 
Kashmir had also numerous permanent wooden bridges, 
‘‘whose peculiar constrnction has attracted the notice of all 
modern travellers,” none of which may however be traceal to 
a date earlier than the Zainda Kadal. one of the «even liridges 


‘ KUiut, VI, WKi. 

Siirneti •• Ju>!ia, Vol. I. p. 
■■■' P. Della Vcille, 1, 102. 

^ Stein, HojUiraiuiini. Vol. I, p. llb'J. 

® Bender^ ed. ron«tal»le and Siriith, j.. 
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in Sriiia^'ui', buill in tlie fifteeulh cwntury A.D.' Bernier 
notices two wooden bridges on tin* Jhelum in Srinngur.'' 

There were several bridges at or near Dacca built in the 
time of the Muhammadans. Of these the Pagla Pul, “a tine 
brick bridge,” built by Mir Jumla over the Pagla river {cir. 
1660 A.l),), the brick bridge half a kos below on the Cadamtali, 
and the 'I'lingy Bridge, “ a solid structure of masonry and 
stoiK^ work ” over the Balu creek, were the principal, “ especi- 
allv the first of these, which is miieh admired as a ruin.” * 

There are two great bridg<'s over the Sindh river at 
Narwar, once a flourishing city near Gwalior, each of which 
originally had some twenty-two arches and 1,000 feet of 
roa<iwny. These were built about 1660 A.D.* At Mania, 

Tu'ar Dlioljmr, Tavernhw saw a ” very long bridge built of cut 
stone,” over the Jajou, known as the Jajou ka Pul.® 
Tavernier also notices on the Musi river, at Bhagnagar or 
Golconda, ‘‘ a grand stone bridge which is scarcely le-ss beauti¬ 
ful than the Pont Neuf at Paris.”" Fryer refers to two long 
wooden bridges at Masulipatain. These were built over a 
sandv marsh—one a mile long, and the other half a mile Ion" 
at tlie cliarge of the .King of Golconda. .Each of these had a 
gate-house, and a strong watch at the beginning, next the 
town." Fryer also alJude.s to a bridge of thirty-six arches of 
stone at f Joa.'* During the latter part of the seventeenth 
and eightimnth centuries, several bridges wore also construct¬ 
ed by the English East India Company in and around 
Atadras." There was also a “ fine stone bridge ” built, at 

J I, lori D, 

* Ht rhicr p. 

I, 128; TttiH'itnirhti o/nl Stah'stioi of Ihircu, ]», 97; PrhicijXil 

of !hr auf\ Statistof thr Dacca Diricioti^ ]'• O'i. 

y Arch. Sure, huLf IT, 325-27. 

^ Tavci-hier. I, (15, 

Ibid, I. 151. 

' Fnjer, T, 81, Sec ;xls:> Ih v'rci;, p. 02. 

‘‘ Vtstiges (f 01 i |0‘I0-18u0j—Iiiilinit iit-cnrtls Serios, Vol, IT, ]jp. 202-04. 
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Mohan town in the modern United Provinecs, by Maharaja 
Naival Rai, Minister of the Nawab Safdar Jan", in the 
eighteenth century.’ 

The foregoing references to bridges in the vavinns parts 
of the country throughout the mediaeval period are sulTiiMcnt 
to indicate that the people of Mediaeval India were not 
unmindful of the advantages of easy communication ; and it 
may not probably be wrong to suj)pose that, wherever 
practicable and necessary, they directed their attention to 
removing the difficulties in land tronsport. The underlaking 
of such costly enterprises, no doubt, depended, in a great 
measure, where military considerations were not paramount, 
on the volume of traffic. And though wc have not suffituent 
data on the nature atid amount of the bridge tolls in the 
dillerent localities, the opinion may perhaps be hazaided that 
bridges were usually con.strueted at convi-nient centres of heavy 
traffic, to facilitate^ the eYcbantre of co ninoditics. Or, iniglit 
it have been merely to further the "eneral interests of the 
realm ? In places where bridges did not e.vist, lioats were 
generally used for crossing the river.s ; and these Avere available 
in sufficient numbers in almost all the important oJinfH or 
river stations. 


Rest Mouses. 

Sarais or iiins were also one of the necessary pre¬ 
requisites of inland travel in the mediaeval days, when 
several weeks tvere occupied in covering a distance of only a 
few hundred miles. Necessary as abodes of shelter and rest 
at convenient distances, where merchants and travellers could 
break their journe.ys. they were made indispensable by the 
comparative insecurity of the times as fortified places of 
refuge. And in India, from very early times, princes as well 


' /.pjvWx? Vol.XVII, p SSS 
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as private individuals built sKmia or chauUrles tlirou‘ 4 hout 
the land to rneei the needs of the travelling public. The 
buildinpf of these rest-houses, like tin* excavation of tanks and 
wells, and the erection of hospitals, was considered to be an 
act of religious duty ainon<jr the Hindus; and it is interesting 
to olserve in (his connection that a large number of sarais 
were built in those days by the munificence of the predeces¬ 
sors of the present Marwari community, who have now been 
rightly famed for their generous l)en('factions toward the 
establishment of illiuiiiKiHttltiH in almost all the important 
C(>iitres of religious .sanctity. The names of sarais, like Sarai 
Ajitmal, .Sar:ii .lagadis, Sarai Alulchand, Mulukcband, 
Jfadridas, etc.— as noticed by Kuiopcan travellers and by the 

oi Chuhor ilnhlioii (cir. 1720. A. D.)—clearly j)oint to 
their Jain origin. 

The necessity for the maintenance of .sarais or rest-hous»‘s 
at convenient distances for the convenience and safety of 
travellers seems to have been ch;arly recognised at least as 
early as the days of tin; Alauryas, if not earlier.' Regarding 
the construction of sarais and the principles of their adminis¬ 
tration, the observes; ‘‘Tin' sarais or rest-houses 

for travellers are to he Iniilt strong and pr(»vi(l(!(l with tanks. 
Between every twoa sarai is to be built. It is to be 
daily cleared and well-governed by the rulers of gramas. 
The master of I be .s.irai Is to ask the following questions of 
the travellers coming to it ;—Whence are you coming, and 
why ? -Whither are you going ? Speak truly. Are you or arc 
you not v^ itb attciulfuits V Have you any arms in your posses¬ 
sion and have you any convtyauce.s with you ? "What is 
your cjiste ? AVIiat are your family and name ? Where is 
your permanent residemec ? .Vfter asking these questions the 
master of the rest-house should note them down and in the 
evening, having taken away the traveller’s arms, should 

• V, A, >>Ilijll.. if.,:/.-;,- U.i-UM'h :-J /,.-i i lii.;. p]). ISl.', J‘jo. 
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advise hini -”'ralv(' sleep (uirel’ully.'’ Having;' eounied t-lie 
nvimlier of men in the house and slmt its ^ate, he should have 
it watched hv the sjuams workiriijc tor three hours each, and 
awaken the. men in the mornint;. Ifc! should fjive hack the 
arms, count the jnen and then let them off Iw openin'; the 
i^ate and aecompany them up to the houndary line." ' These 
injunctions <;ivc. ns sonu* idea al)out the L'’eneral conditifins of 
the times, and the nece.ssily of taking due precautions for the 
.safety of the travellers, as well as of (he ueneral puldic against 
undesirable uew*e.omers. 

'rhe lirst interesting reference to sarais during the period 
uuder review, as has been already ohser\'id, Is in eonueetion 
with tlie public Avorks of J^iroz Tughiak, who is said, among 
other works of public utility, to have eonslrucled sojne 100 
.sarais in the different parts of his empire. .About hundred 
years later (cir. 1170 A.D.), the Kussiari triveller Nikitin 
ohsei’ves: “ in the land of India it is the custom for foi’eign 

traders to stop at inns.” “ In fuel, this was the custom with 
native traders as w(dl, which Nikitin probably omits to 
mention. Corning to cir. 15 JO A.D., about Sluu' Shah, the 
greate.st of the Pathaii rulei’s, we are told by Ahhas Khan, the 
historian, that “Altogether he built 1,700 sarais on variou.s 
roads; and in every .sarai he built separate lodgings, both for 
Hindus and Musiihnans, and at the gate of every snrai he had 
placed pots full of vrater, that any one might drink; and in 
every sarai he settled Brahmans for the e.nfertainment of 
Hindus, to provide hot and cold Mater, and beds and food, and 
grain for their horses; and it Mas a rule in these .sarais, that 
whoever entered them received provision suitable to his rank, 
and food and litter for his cattle from Government . . . Jn 

every sarai tM’o horse.s Mere kept, that (hey might quickly 
carry hcm's.” ‘ The sarais M'ore usually )nade of brick to 

‘ pp. 81. Sci- :iKs:i f>. 2!>. ‘ .w Gh* FifftrKfh Cfu/p. Ig, 

=* Tarikh-i-Shi-r tikahi —Ullior., IV, hIs.u Khuhisat-ut^Tfrv.'nrihh, tvliioh 

: " ill every ./t-At'lomi (cookt.’tl) 'v;is giippiioU Lu Alu.'juliiK'.u U’it . ulloiti Kiid ■ ^ijid -.'/t'.v 
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make them stroiii; and safe; atul several watchmen w«*re 
appointed to keep guard over them. The entire sarai estab¬ 
lishment \A'as maintained from the land near the sarai. 
Akbar, Jahangir, and the other Mosrul Emperors are also said 
to have built sarais for the comfort and safety of travellers 
and merchants throughout their dominions.’ 

Sarais or cbaultries, though p(!rhaps not so numerous as 
in the north, were not uncommon in the South. They were 
specially prominent in the important centres of trade activity. 
P.vrard de Laval speaks of inns at Calicut, where “ food and 
lodging have their price.” - Tavernier mentions several 
beautiful sarai.s at Aurangal3ad, Golconda, and 'I’enara, 
“ having two storeys, wlicre there are largo halls and 
chambers, w'hieb are cool.” “ There are .small chambers 
destined for poor travellers, and every day towards (‘vening 
they receive a dole of bread, rice or vegetables already 
cooked; and to the idolaters, who eat nothing which has been 
prepared by others, they give flour to make bread and a 
little batter.” ’’ Bowrey also speaks of the great relief 
and convenience which all travellers had in the Kingdom 
of Golconda, which maintained, at the King’s expen.se, 
small houses at every four or live miles to serve milk or 
congif (water boiled with rice) to thirsty travellers, and sarais 
at every twelve miles " for the convenience of lodgings, for 
any cornel's or goers, the fir.st come first served, without any 
respect of persons.” ‘ A Mysore inscription (AK 82) tells 
us that in 1231 A.T). in-the Hoysala country groves were 

i'> th*' niijriuH bv fl»t' Ltovdihiuoui," uufl Kh;i6 Khan* tvlitj TvnteB ; " There wore arran^fO' 
MM'DtP fi f }j::viiP4 i;wokeii fooil wr mw victnuiP. to » ?<■;)>//?<,>■>, Mmufman unn Hindu. 

wort* employed For eookinL' toed tiiOHo employed for the Hiudus won ( known 
fiRl hhinwro and Phatiiiri - Prof. K, Qaiiungo, iSht?)- Shtih^ p.301. 

• .-I*/,. 1, 222 ; 2S1. = P[rrard, I, 4L 

7i»V.-. I, J )G. 1 .j 2, I73. «»t'Lhei-e saraiB, a Ir-TKO one of which ho found in ruins 

fC. rsiitebpur in Upper India, obborvfs. liobor: "'J beye fluraie are generally noble monu- 
meiste of iiidivj'dmil bonnly, and soiiif were in Hnoient timofl liberally endowed, and fur* 
iMHhed ftupplies itf jvrain, milk, ainl to the traveller, ne well aa ^heltor.*' 

Jt iado' (1524-2:0, Vol. 11, pp. 2G.2T. ^ Bov'rcu, p. H7. 
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plunled from tfojcoui to ycjjitua (alioiit niiio miles) for the rest 
of travellers. “Of the Afysore Kin;; (Dodda)—1)1.'va-Raja 
(1(559-72 A, 1).), it is said (kg 37) that he made wells, ponds. 

and tanks, Avith or inns from road to road. IRms 

also said (yd 34) to hav'e estahlisinal (‘halms in every village 
for tlie distribution of food, as well as (Sr 14) at every 
ybjona on all the roads from Sakkarepattana (Kadiir District) 
in the west tr) Seleya-pura (Salem) in the east, and from 
Chiknayakanhalli (Tnmkur District) in tlie north to Dhfira- 
puram (Coimbatoie Di.strict) in the south.” ' Even as late 
as 1772, James Forbes, a servant of the Engli.sli East India 
Comfiany, writes; “ The serai or principal caravansary at 
Surat, was much neglected : most of the eastern cities contain 
one at least, for the reception of strangers; smaller places, 
called choultries, are erected by charitable persons, or 
munitioent princes, in forests, plains, and de.sert.s, for the 
accommodation of travellers. , Near them is generally a well, 
and a cistern for the cattle; a brahiuin or fakeer often resides 
there to furnish the pilgrim with food, and the few necessaries 
he may stand in need of.” " 

That sarais were also plentiful and well maintained in 
Northern India at least to the close of the 17th century is 
sutficirmtly clear from the accounts of contempjorary European 
travellers, like Finch, Mundy, Bernier, Manucci, and others. 
Regarding the Agra—Lahore road, observes De Laet in 1631 
A.l)., “ At interval of five or six eoss theye are Sarai/s 

built either by the king or by some of the nobles.” '' .Manucci, 

‘ Jliff*, Myanir n-tn! Front ihr InftrriptionSf j»p. iTH-TiJ, 

■ I’orbrH, V(il. I, p. 250. St*« alse Stavoimus, wlii> wrifes in 1775- 

Formf'jly, when Svritt was in a more ooiuiiliori, thfia were .vevcral earavan- 

soruH h(‘rt*, which were all Tery well inniiilaiiieii, as well iia IVoni ihe ilonafions ol' pious 
Mussuiinor., as from certain revenues arising from what, was paid bv the travellers who 

resorted to them. There are at present two, which T saw.they are both sipiare 

buildings, with coloundes on the sides, and provided with little stpiaro rooms, in which the 
travellers pass tho ni^ht, whilo thoir bagf^ui'e and cattlu remaiti in the area of the 
caravansera.”—roynj/rt? to ihe Ensi Jndiefif Vol. 11, p. 477. 

* Pitrchaiiy IV, 268 Calculta Hevictn^ Lll, 80, 
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xv'lio spoilt (Afn* h:iU’ n ceutury in Indi.i (1655 to 1717 A.l).), 
savx that on ov(>ry voiitn thron^hoiit tlio !Mo«'ul Kingdom 
fhoro woro sarais which wi've like fortified plftcos, and each 
of wiiich mii.'ht hold from S(K) to 1,(K)0 persons with their 
horses, camels and carts ; and that the routes specially between 
A"ra and Dacca wen? much frequented, and were full of 
villages and sarais, food being good and cheap.' Sonu* of 
these sarais wen' very heauliful and strong. Of the sarai at 
Chnparghata, an iinoportani commercial mart in Upper India 
in those davs. savs Uiiudi : “Here is one of the fairest sarais 

ft ft 

it. India, like a goodly castle than an inn to lodge strangers... 
able to lodge a thousand men." ' Mundy says that this 
“fairest " of the .sarais that ho had yet seen “had four fair 
towTrs at the four corners, and two stately gates at coming in 
and going out, with a very high w'all round about, full of 
battlements." ' The Stir Mahal Sarai at Agra, observes 
Mundy, " is a very fair one, built by the old Queen Nur Mahal 
for the accommodation of ti-avellers, in which may .stand otiO 
horses, and there may conveniently lye 2 or 15,000 people ; 
all of stone, not one piece of timber in it, the rooms all arched, 
each with a several copula." ‘ Mundy further alludes to 
another very beautiful sarai at I'atna, “ the fairest sarai that 
1 have yet seen, or 1 lliink i.s in India . It hath two fair 
courts, each having warehousiTS round about beneath, and 
rooms with <;aHeries to lodge in aloft, a very stately entrance, 

lyinir by the river.These are usually in great cities, hut 

the other sort of sarais are in all places.”-’ Bnwrey notices 
“ uiu! of the liuest." chaultries or sarais at IIugly, a great 
cetitre of trade in tho.se days." 

Herui<*r, wito has little praise • for the (>asterr. caravan- 
sarais, observes, in connection with th<! Beffinit Sarai at Delhi, 

• (>:l. i. : II. DO. Tftc j^retu Kati-n (otu'fivtins'M'jii) on tito rivt-r Imuk 

ill Dm i'ji Oiiili by :i .Mojiiti Viceroy in IfUo A.D., i« slili in exirifence.--L/.s/e/Jnc/f/fZ 

fnt < ,11 j>. IDN. ’ Pnrciniti, IV, (iS. MfmJij, II, SD. 

‘ I'-oi, j>. 7'''. V mill, ll, l*»D, liown'if. p, 107. See hit? Tmrr!.., p. 2M.S. 
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huilf 1)v Shah Talian’s eJclrst dauijhfer : “ Tlio KfD'Hd.nsnra 

is in lliP form of a large square with arcades, like our Place 

Royale .Above the arcades runs a gallery all round (he 

building into wliieli o])e.n the same number of chambers as there 
are lielow. This place is the rendezvous of the rich Persian, 
and other foreign )nerchauts, who in general may be ac¬ 
commodated with empty chambei's, in which they remain with 
perfect security, tin* gate lining closed at night. If in Paris 
we had a score of siindar structures, distributed in different 
parts i(f the city, strangers on their first arrival would be les.s 
embarrassed than at present to find a safe and reasorialde lodg¬ 
ing.Such places would become warehouses for all kinds of 

merchandise, and the geiu'ral resort of foreign merchants.” ' 
'I’he Begum Sarai was no doulit one of the riche.st sarais 
in all India, wliieh could tliiis elicit tin; unstint(‘d admiration 
from the celebrated TT’eneh traveller. The generality of the 
sarais could not indeed be so rich and comfortable, '('hey 
appear, however, to have Ixum on the whole fairh'^ safe and 
commodious as places of .shelter and refuge to the weary 
traveller and merchant, 'flic following description from a 
very rare work, entitled jfn ]£asi-1 ndui CoUalioii by Christop¬ 
her Farewell, an English factor, w hf) came out to India in 
Ifill, gives probably a fair estimate of the ordinary Indian 
sarai:—It is “ a spacious place made of purpose for all 
travtjllers, natives as else (for they hav^e not the use of inns 
as in Christendom), with commodious warehouses round 
about, of one story, four square, in the manner of galleries; 
and under them dry walks and places to feed their coach-oxen, 
camels, elephants and horses, but in the middle all open, like 
our Exchange; it being supposed that every merchant, 
gentleman or nobleman hath his tent or coach to sleep in ; 
if neither, they make the best shift they can ; and for their 
provision they bring it with them, or buy it in the towm.” ' 


" WpJrt/C/, ]\ 281. 


' /lOO, I, no, nolo 2. also DeJia f, nri, 100 





\R INLAND TRANSPORT \N|i COMMI'NirATION 
yofiti'f’ Olid Rtiriif of Loud Ti’ointporf. 

The bullock-earts aud the pack-animals, principally the 
ox ami the camel, were the cliiel' nioaus of land carriage in 
India lad'ore the days of mia-hanical transpurl. These traver- 
stal Ion;:!: distances in larije companies, Soinetiines Cofitas or 
caravans of as many as lO.uO** and 2(),('K)0 .aninials were seen 
passim^ frojn Beiiiral to A;;ra, and from A^ra to Surat, led 
by a specialised class of carriers known as the Boiijoran.' 
These Biinjai-as were a nomadic tribe of public carriers, 
continually movimj t'roni place to place with their women 
and children and household ^oods. They had their owji oxen, 
some of them possessing as many as KtO, while others had 
ev('n more or fewer ; and I hey all had a chief who acted as 
their prince.' i'hcy not only supplied the needs of the civil 
population, but were often employed to supply provisions 
to large armies in the Held.'* Some of them again were in¬ 
dependent merchants win; made their protlts by buying in 
the chea]) and sclliiig in the dcai' market. They thus coinsti- 
tuted an important element in the soeial organisation of India 
before the era of the rail-road, and were in many parts 
indispetisable for purposes of land transport. The following 
interesting description regardini; the Banjaras, is given by 
Miindy :—“ The.se Banjai-as carry all their hou.sehold along 
with them, as wives and children...continually driving from 
place to place. Their oxen are their own. They are some¬ 
times hired by merchants, but most commonly they are the 
merchants themselves, buying of grain tvliere it is cheap to 
be bad, and carrying it to [daces whore it is dearer, and from 


‘ *’Thoir ii.ime in derivoi] i'roin tfe Stmskrit Vamjvh cn VHnijyu-kMi-a, ‘n nuM- 
rlitiiif '* —Crook, Trihen and of H*. F. and Oudh, Vol. T, p. 140. 

TacfrtJey, I, 40. 

■' Thoir first mention in Muhainmadan hiotory in serviug armies is in connection 
with Secundor Lotii’e oampfiicn njruinBf Gwalior (1505 A, D.).— Ef^iof, V, 100. It was 
theao Banjarnfi nynin who atlordeil siioh fiaaicance to Lord OoruwuHifl in hin war with 
Tipni^ultan in 1791 A. D.—See Mill, of hntish India, Tol. V, ch. IV 
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<hence agnin relacle themselves with any thing that will 
yield benefit in other places, as salt, sugar, butter, etc.” ' 
Of these Banjaras or ‘ Brinjarries,’ who were not otisted from 
their hereditary occupation till long after the introduction 
of the railways, observes Malcolm”;—‘‘They live in tents... 
every place where they pitch is their home, and that of tlieir 
families. I'hey come and go to difTereut countries, as tlieir 
services are required to su})ply armies and to carry on com- 
inerce. 'I'heir numher in any one ])rovince ri.se.s or fall.s 
like an article in trade, according to the demand,” 

Some idea regarding the nature and extent of animal 
and cart tran.sport in Mediaeval India may he obtained from 
the following’ consilience of testimony ;—OI)serves Roe—“ I 
met in one day 10,000 hullocks in one troupe laden n ith 
corn, and most days others, hut less,” near Burhanpur.'’ 
Rrom Surat to Cambay, Della Valle travelled with a Go.lilo 
which was ‘-so great and the coaches so many, that in certain 
narrow places we were fain to stay a good nbile before we 
could go forwards, just as it ha])pcns in the streets of Naf)les 
and Rome at solemn pomps.”* Near Rampur Aphoi on 
the Ganges, Muiidy speaks of having met a Taiuhi or camp 
of oxen, “in numher 14,000, all laden with grain, as vvheat, 
rice, etc.” As each ox carried four great inaunds, eaeh 
inaund being equivalent to sixteen gallons, tlie total quan¬ 
tity carried Avas 112,000 bushels, London measure. And 
many others were coining from the eastern parts, “ all going 
for Agra, from wdience it [the grain] is again carried to other 
places.” “ Two days later, near .Shahazadpur, Mundy met 
another of oxen, “in number 20,000 (as themselves 

said), laden Avitli sugar, of which there could not he less than 

* 1], D5-yt3. iS^f* tiisu 'I'tTtrt.n-r, I. 

■' Mnnn.tr of Ceiifi.i! Vwl. 11, |> 152. ■ /(ot, I, 88, 

* Itclln Vnilv, I. Hy. In snm,- nnrniv HnjiiU oii(» is *■ to wait two or throw 

days till nil j earavuns i havH Tni'crmi \ 1.4G. 

■■ Mntniil, II, 115 
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.X(,()()0 English huiidryd-Avoight, at 2i hundredeight tu 
each ox.”' Miiiidy also notices a peculiar contrivance, 
i'aniiliar to us down to the present day, the bamboo hanqae, 
“more steady than any other kind of ijiveniion that I know,” 
in which tiie lutlinrs carried China and othej’ brittle ware 
and water, travelling at the rate of iwenty-tive or iiiirty 
iiiiles a day." Itegtirding the transport by oxen, Tavernier 
remarks :—“ They give an ox a load weighing 300 or 3 jt> 
(h'rea, and it is an astonishing sight to behold caravans 
nuinhering 10,000 or 12,000 oxen together, for the trans¬ 
port of ric(', corn, and salt...carrying rice to where corn 
only grows, and corn to where rice only grows, and salt 
to the places Avliere there is none.’ “ 'I'lievenot also speaks 
of having met with caravans of above 1,000 oxen Jiear 
Aurangabad coming from Agra laden with cloth.' 

Camels were used as means of transport prineiptilly in 
llajputana and in the caravan trade with Central and Western 
Asia. For internal transport tliey do not appear, however, to 
have been as prominent as oxen. Tavernier says that camels 
were used by the Banjaras in caravans but rarely, they being 
“ specially reserved to (iarry the baggages of the nobles.”'' They 
were also mostly us(*d for })iirposes of military transport. 

Alerchants from the furthest parts of India, even from 
Bengal, carried on caravan trade with Boghar, the great mart 
of trade in Baetria, where they took all kinds of cloth and 
brought wrought silks, red hides, slaves and horses.® Roe 
notices caravans yearly ])assiug from Agra to Cambalu 
(Peking).' According to Richard Steel (1615 A.l).), “ twelve 
or fourteen thousand camels lading ” generally passed through 
Kandahar for Persia, and there was overland trade in .spices 

'Muiifhj, II, tkS. ' n,ll5; stx'iilUBtrnfioij No. 13, N. 

^ Tuvtrnifyj I, 3y. * Tneverujl, p. 73. 

•' J, 4t'. ' J»?rjkinsoii (1558 A.D.)—t/^. Tl, 472. 

I. V*7. Tbi. jouuiPT oirD)*ir«i iiii.ir lii.-n; cvm- vt-ais accoidiii^ lo Teri\ : 
r>',rhas. JX. If. 
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1‘rom Masulipatain lu Persia \it\, La!ion.‘.' Ajs nbservtM] bv 
15erniLM% caravans also passed to 'ribri and China from Kashmir 
as >Yell as Paitia, importing cliicily musk, China wotnl, 
rhubarb, crystal, jade, wool, etc." Acccn-dini^ to the KhnJ(t.snf, 
a large amount of traliic was carried oi^ at Bahraicli: a large 
town on the Saraju, where from ihe uortiunai mountains an* 
brought nuiny articles loaded on the back> of men, goats, and 

bill ponies.and at limes there is a grt-at and ceasLdf^ss 

crowd; inerchajit.s from all sides come here, make purch.ases, 
and gain profit,” ‘ 

In caravans, wdiicb often consisted n\ iiotb animais and 
carts, the carts did not ordinarily consist of more than one 
linndred or two hundred at the most.' Tn l^Oo, tlie Third 
Jesuit Mission wa nt fron^ S'O’at to .PahortMvilh a large, (*aravan 
comprising lOO camels, 1(K> horses, and wagons, 'nisides 

a large number of poor peo})le on foot.’ "2(>S camels and 101) 
earts forme(l Mundy's caravan in his journey from Agra to 
Surat for carrying indigo and saltpetre.'* Carts were usually 
drawn by tAvo oxen, iiul heavy Wisgoiis were drawn liy b‘ams 
of oxen,‘‘yok'd eight, sometinu’s a dozen or sixteem times 
double.”' Regarding earavaii transport in India, Prym* ob¬ 
serves:—“ Contrary to w’hatf'ViM* we found iti atiy place of 
Persia, where iiw neitln r carts, coaclu's, or Avains: Tluna* Ave 
seldom meet any to turn us out of our aa ay ; here the roads 
are pestered with caphales of oxen, eamels. and butValoes. 

wdth heavy Avagons draAvn by teams of oxen.bringing 

and carrying goods of all sorts.” " 

The Ranjaras a.s w^cll as the Catilas or caravans Avere 
usually armed—sometimes special guards Avere provided—as 
the roads were often pestered Avith thieve.s and rol)beis.'- 

» Purchaif, TV, 269. Bc^-nler, pp, .42o-27. 

^ India of Anrantjzvh, p. Sei; jiUo Ain, II, J72, “ 7'j J, 

* A'incenr Sn;it.}i. .-lOi./r. p. -P.J. ^ TT. 277. 1, 

FrijO’', 111, liAti. Sf'i- siiisii irt'iii. I. -l2. * 111. If.t). 

" Tiu'V Wi re uMiiilly ;iriji(;il an-'i\v.s, yml ■'a?* *1 

pijtiy iliio.vi-s.. rroiu thy rtml 'jl! Uiu'.iii^sthins llu-y uuvy 
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‘ Peons ’ or ‘ soldiers ’ were always lu ailable lu accompany 
caravans on payment of a small remuneration, about rupees 
four or live, a month. 'I'he insecurity of the way was, in 
cartain places, so great that notwithstanding a great deal of 
vigilance and special watch, theft and robbery were often 
committed tm the highnays, and were thus a great hindrance to 
easy communication bctAveen the difTcrent parts of the land. 
Tliere was besides a great handicap to inland trallic on account 
of the tolls and customs, levied at various centres in the 
dill’erciit parts of the country. The abolition of the tomgha 
(inland tolls) and tbe jiicijfili (poll-tax on the Hindus) hy 
.Vkhar in A.l). probably gave some im 2 )etus to inland 
traffic; but, on the whole, the custoiiis barrier between (he 
dilferent ])arts of the country seems to have prevailed through¬ 
out the mediaeval jjeriod.' 

From the accounts of some of the European travellers, we 
may gather the following interesting information regarding the 
cost and duration of land travel between certain parts of India 
during the I7th century. Uetween Agra and Surat, the 
principal outlet for Iht' go<als of the Mogul Umpire, there 
were two main roads, the eastern by nay of (Iwalior, SIronj, 
and llurbanpur, and t be western by way (»f Ajmere, Pali (the 
chief coninu*rcial mart of Western liajputana), and Ahmada- 
had. In Heriiier’s time, the Surat-Ahrnadabad-Agra road wa.s 
better than tlie direct road by llurhanpur and Gwalior; but it 
was more perilous ou account of dangerous raids by outlaws " 
In 1031, Mnndy travelled from Surat to Agra via. Burhanpur, 
a distance of about 31)() kos or 551| miles in 53 days, spending 
a considerable amount of time in observing things of note on 
tbe way.'‘ AVhen the journey was continuous, without much 

n] j-r*:*hpnj»i(it.s. F.vf-r. poiil fr.iliiitr :*rriiic-jB nllow iIuma to pniifS jiiid rppusf? t-nl'flv," a practice 
iji at :nlv;iin'(? ol‘t h*.- piraiicjiJ {iT.-stfiii A^Jirfaro i:i iiaropt-. Jlehei'a Journey,!], 444, 
5*11. Svo aM-'/i-I;!, I!, Ju'Ol! ; ;,nti Irvine. ■*'"• (.r'■*';/- Imh-in Mnu’ils. ]>. ItC, 

' -4?!. I, Ijj'.*; Dow, no'... Jxxlx. 

■■ p. ‘J'.ni. 
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intermission on tlie way, the distiinct^ oould prohc'il)ly hr 
covered in about 10 days. Bernier notes tbat wine Avas 
carried from Surat fo Dcdlii in td days.' Aeeordinj to 
I'avernier, one could travel from Sinvil ti) A^ra in a earriaue 
in al)Out 35 or 10 davs.- [t took from 30 to 10 davs to travel 
Iwtw'pen Aji'r.'i and i’atiia. a rlistancr o!’ al)oiit miles.' 

rroin tJie first Kiiulisli coiiiiiu.rcial missjoii from -Agra lo 
Patna under Hughes and Parker (l<>2()-21 -A.D.), na' learn 
that the normal eost of land Iran.sporl hv'tween the two places 
inclndiii" the ordinar.v trade risks from rohhery and damage 
1)V rain was from lis. 1 • to Its. 2[ per mannd of r>2.H1).‘ 

The facilities of infernal transjiort and commiiiiicatioii 
in mediaeval India thus appear to liave heeii, on the whole, 
fairly adequate, according to the necessities of t!ie age, so 
that even the inland mart of Delhi could always remain full 
of provisions and other \Hltiahle firtieles of nurehandiso from 
variou.s parts of the world. Ilegai-ding the hustle of commercial 
life and trade activity in tin* great Intzar at Delhi, we have the 
following interesting remark.s in tlic Khnfumin-f Toirxirikh 
(1.(595 .A.T-).):—“In this bazar,—where all precious and rave 
things of every country, port and city, and all wonderful 
articles can lie had,— are brought and sold at one place, the 
rubies of Uadakhshan and sparkling jiearls ami sapphires, 
lustrous pearls of Oman, briglit pearls, corals, and other 
lustrous jewels of sea and mine; at another place various 
kinds of cloth, merchandi.se, weapons, foodstuff and drink, 
])orfumcs, and other articles which men require. At another 
place, many kinds of dry and fresh fruits of ever}' country 
. . . KIsewhere elejihants of renown, wind-paced horses ami 
swift sampler camels, and other animals in thousands UTid 
thousands. . . . Evewy day the hustle of the buying and 
selling of all commodities is great, and the crowd of buyers 


' Tfirernicr, 1, ir*. 

* Ihi’f. 
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;iik] is IipvoikI limif or oalculatioii; so much so. that 

_v(Mi may horo collect in one day a!! the royal articles suita- 
1)1)' i))i- the rc(|uirements of a kintidom ; and the necessary 
oiittit ul a thons.aml soldiers can h**. irot foi^ether in one hour, 
itliont tlm delay of pn-'jytrafion,'* ' 

of' Ti'orol 0,1(1 thr Monut')’ of TroreUhn/. 

N)‘arly halt a canitury haclc. thei-e was little occasiojj 
tor distant lrav)*l in India eveept on religious pilgrimage. 
Pt ople i,mjierally stayed n.-ar their own Ijotik's, living on the 
]iro(hH‘ls of agncnllnet! or som- other minor handicrafts. 
Travel for serviee or employment was almost unknown. 
Wlienever one wanted to nmve from one place to another, 
one )‘ilher walked on Toot, or rode on oxen, or travelled in 
e'wls and earrlai^e.s, in the ahsmiee of facilities for water coin- 
mnnication, when almost invariably boats were used. Various 
kinds of litba-s, doo/ics", (rhoiodoolioH and pal fid, etc , w('re also 
used for land tr.avel. The Sanskrit work, Yiil'H-Kalpaltir)i, 
writt)Mi by King Jthoj.i about tin- 11th century A.l)., con¬ 
tains detailed d(‘.sei'iptions of vaidous kinds of litters, such 
as tin' t’ola, the oliolordid, IJjc anhfadrd, and the parynnha. 
'i'licsi> litt)‘r.s had dilTeia'iit sizes, and were known by distinct 
nanu's, such as the Bijaya, Maayala, Kruva, Kshama, 
Mriiuy, Vira, Sijil/a, etc. They nt're f)f two clas.ses, covewed 
and uncovered. Some ))f the adhfadol litt).n's, which W(;re 
carried by eight men, are said to have been as large as S 
cubits in length, S culdts in breadth, and tJ cubits in height - 
Thi' Indian irarriages, the preimrsors of the modern ckka 
and tin* tonyo. as we have already seen. Mere drawn by oxen, 
which could run and gallop like horses, travelling at the 
rate of l‘_' or 15 league.s a day. 'There was “an abundance of 

‘ / ;m<’ '-7 / f .'1 » ,-f. |i]). S-fi. 

- Se«r }’ft AM.iiird liv PoTtiii? Ipwnr Ol'sndrn S;\Bi ri (CnlcuttH, 10J7 ),}>]>. 
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coacluvs’’ ill India, ohst^rvos Della Valle; and 'wiih these. 

they not only go in cities, hut also lor the most part travel 
in (lie (tountry.” ' A coach willi two o'xen could he, hired, 
as ^Javan'niei* inIVnnrs us. for ahoni a rnj)ee a day: so lhal lie* 
whole journey from i^ural to Agra, whicli occupied from oo lo 
ID days, cost about its. l() or 4o. Lroni Surat to (.Jolcoiida,'* 
furtlun* remarks Tavernier, ‘‘it is nearly the saitie distance 
and tlie ?-aine price, and it is in the same proportion tlirougli- 
out the whole of India.'’' VV'e also learn from Thovonot, that 
th(i hire of an Indian coacli was about ^1>hL or half a crown 
a day '; and this amouiited to about, a rupee' in th?rse times. 
The rates for the hin^ of conveyances on the I]ur(>pean model 
.*iiid horses in the year 1800, as it a]>p('ars froin an advertise- 


iiiont of one r. Doxtor, u 

stahlo-keepi!!' in 

Calcutta, 

tlio followin'':— 

Pci- Day 

Pci- Mouth. 

A coHcli and Coiir 

... Ms. - 21 / 

1500 

A post cluiiso and pair 

... ,, J<i 

200 

A pair of liorsos 

... , 10 

IIJO 

and horse 

... ,, i> 

100' 


Palaiujuins. dolLs, and other kinds of litters were also 
much used for travel, not only hi cities, hui for distant jour¬ 
neys. “ This mode of carriage,” remarks Pietro della Valle, 
“is very usual in India, not only in eilh's, hut also in Journeys 
wiiieh are of sullicient length.” ' Jho pff/mtrhlno or palan¬ 
quin of the European travellers is prohaldy iUo sanui as 
Abul PazTs which was “ convamieutly adapted 

for sitting in, lying at full length or sleej)ing during 
travel.’' It was not like the ])a]aiH|nin of to-day, but 

' l>('Ua Viiili'., I, 'J1 : al.so !, ‘II, 

T(n rr nitrr, ] . .15. 

Thrrcuct, p. 53. 

* .ilia Hood Did otc., Vol. J, p. ISO. 

■■ Dcilii \'(dh\ I, IS 3 .SI; mImj j». ,'{I. 

/!///, 11, liiU. They wf.-n; “ IIm* iiiust cunvouii-nl huiI lumuui ;»iilc l ai rinL^fH'' in rliffn* 
tlavs, acfonliiig Lo Piotro Vnlli-,--Vol. 1. |j. IS:{. 
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soinetliing siiniJar tu (hf modern laujoni, or to the litter 
knOMu as the mnnchHel (manchfil) in tlie Madras Presi¬ 
dency.' It was usually carried by fovir men, but f<»r distant 
journeys eiglit or twelve nimi were employed for relieving 
one another. Then, as now. tlie Knhars carried the 
palanquin ; and they walked " so evenly that the man inside 
is not incoiivenieneed by any jolting.'"- As observes Tavernier, 
‘dhey travid i)] fbis way faster than our chairmen in f*aris, 
and with an easier pace, being tiained to the trade from 
an early age ” ; and they could thus travel up tr> Ig or 11 
leagues a day.' The pay of the palamjiiin bearer was Us. -1 
a month ■' for everything,’ up to Us. wlien the journey 
was long, lastin''' for more than (•() days.' - Palanquin 
travel, though more comfortable, was thus more expeiisivo 

than travel bv the carriage : and it was oeiuuallv resorted 
* • •' 

to only by the wealthier members of soeieiy. The palajiquin 
and the bearer formed a recrular establishnumt with 
many European gentlemen and other crcat people for land 
travel in India till the opening of the railways. In the 
latter part of tlie b^tb century, the Oriya beartus in Calcutta, 
we are told by The Cood ohl 7)o;/s of Ihni'ltle John ('oiDpaui/, 
made large sums of money in their business, so that in 

some years they could carry to tlieir homes as miudi ;is 

three Iakh>s of rupees,' Cojisidering the average income of 

the bearers to be about Us. Go pt.*r man per annum, and 

suppo,sing that each man could save sotne Us. tU) per year, 
there must liave Iteen .some 10,000 hearers in Calcutta to carry 

■ li-.’U'rt'ii, \K .^r> , iliur.tj .'i*. ; 1/Oi; II, 1 11 >i It . 1 S l< t|| Xo. Ill, 

Aiu, T, 

'itirC' llirr. I, Iti. Alpti R o- f‘will carry -li'.* niiicfi Jmm- dinin with 

?»o irroot (lirtioiilty," p. S7. 

* 7V/ft’r/ti', bojiicrs ;:p? fioin TJO fri 100(7." per nioni.li, t.c., Rs,3 or 4 ; 

yliu, 1, 2.>l. They nre " Hatistijul with n very* Kmfill rewnrd Ttclhi VnVr, I, I.sr>. 
hi ISut. the poy of ihc < iriy/i ttc.in'j-in f'.'tilcntfji was hhr.tji. ;i ns. a <|ny. — yVic f-iood 
t>’•' 11. 70. 

■ 77i.‘ th.ci Z-b//,-. . ic., 11. 7t*: S'-. 
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Iliipees tliree lukhs to thoir homes. And it we may siipj)oso 
that there were some 8 men per palaiiijiiin, tliere were alxnit 
1,200 palanquins in Calcutta toward the close of the 
18th century. The rates of travelling hy pclki (hik in 
1700, as it appears from the ho-sl-AIa-ster-tJenerars noiiti- 
eation, were : — 


“ ITum Calcutta to Mejiares Sa(8iecat i?s, .aUO 
From Calcutta to 1‘atiia I0<j 

.\nd fi'om the al)ove to ihti iiitermecliate stations.at the 

I'ate of one rupee two anna.s per jnile or two ruptH'S four 
annas per coss.” ' '['\wpalki and tin* ahanilol were also the 

principal means of conveyance tor the gi’cat ladies of the (iovirt, 
who sometimes also travelled in the mlblvinhiu', a kind of 
comfortahle litter, on tlie elephants haek. Flephants with 
mikdembers or //rw.rs. similar to the modern//oav/aAs, were 
also us(?d for distant travels by kin^s and princes. 'Die 
(Jreat Mogul, according to IJernier. most commonly travelled 
ill tin' takht-i-mwan, or .sii/ff/uraaii, which was carried on 
men’s shoulders.- 

fn llajputana, people rode on eatiicls Avhich went 
a great pace, 70 ordinary kos a day.’’ Horses, a.s has been 
mentioned above, seem to have been scarcely used either 
for riding or for drawing carriages, ravernier, how^ever, 
remarks that in the territories lying between t.tolconda and 
Cajie Comorin there were no waggt^iis, and that only oxen 
and pack-horses were used for the conveyance of men, 
and for the transport of goods and merchandise. IJe further 

* Thi- (riiini Old Oil*., f, 

- M'nnlif. II, Itol.ititin X’lll ; j-p. 230-M*: illusirulioii \u. i2; liirn>. r, ji],. StJOw-l-; .-lin' 
j, lyi ; ’■ T)icy iilso pul t-.mirnriiibK; ruin.i.s on ; Ist* lirirks of ■ ifi-puccrl rlcphunt.s. which 
.8rrvt! as a iravt'lliiig sleeping aptirtuioni..” 

■' J/'ot./zy, 11, 11)0, 240, 2^0. 
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ohsorvos that in the ab'^ence of carriages, oiu) lifts, in those 
jiarts, “ the convenience of inucli larger palfiuquins than in the 
r(!st of India ; for one is cai’rieil much more ('fisily, more 
(juiekly, and ;it Jess cost.'" ' 

Such were ihe methods of laud travel in modiaeviil 
Indifi, and thiiy wore [)ro1>:ibly as good fis any that conld 
appropriatidy be devised in Unit :ige. Tl maybe interesting 
lo observe in this connection tb;it tlie- manner of (r;ivelliiig 
in Tndia during tli.at ])eriod was considered by tbe gre.at 
i'reneb traveller, 'ravtUTiier, to bo “ not less convenient ibfm 
fill ibfit they bav(' been ftble to invent in order that one 
nifty be ofirried in comfort (dther in b’ranee or in Italy,” 
tbe most civilised countries of Kuropo in those days.’ 

'Fhe distant piigrim:iges, that have Iveen from time 
immemorial one of the common religious prfictices of the 
Hindus, were nuide in these mcdifievfvl conveyances in the 
pre-railroad period. It may he interesting fit the present 
day, to learn liow hundreds, find evmi thousands of men, 
wumtm, find children travelled in large companies, iji tho.se 
times, to the numerous holy places, scatteri'd throughout 
the length and breadh of Tndia. “ These pilgrimages,'’ 
rimnirks 'j’avornier, “ are not nnide, as in Europe, one by 
one, or two by two, but the pnpulaliou of ft town or of 
several vilbiges fissemble in order to travel together in 
com|>finy . . . Each one travels ficcovdiug to his station 
and means, some in palanquins litters, others in carriages ; 
and tlie poor, some on foot and others on oxen, the mother 
eanwing her child, find the ffither the cooking utensils.”* 
AVe may here briefly note some of the great pilgrimages, 
referred lo by Mundy find Tavernier during the I7th 

/'iVi i, 17^. ;j coTitiiry did.! ;i hT ficconliti*'i.o Forniio 

(cir. ird;;) a. ). palMiUjuinK worp iispt! hy jim-h raiil.L only in l.lip kint.'tlorn nC 
VijtiyiiucDv. “ Tlippp .-in- ;ih\;»y .K al llif fiMtrt," .saysj NinnV. “ fAvonty litl.pr? 

j.mtl ’,>:»lai»t.'iif‘Oiis.'’--St‘\vpII, /| A'/n/./Vf-, 
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cetitury. In his reiiini jounujy from io Aura 

in Ki'.il, Potev ]\Fnndy found nfvii’ ILampiir A plioi a ‘ Z/o///’ 
(’^dn") of pilgrims, ahoiit 2,0(t() in nmnlxT, going !o 'I'rivoni 
and Kasi. 'I'hov wore coming from Kathiwrtr in (in; 
modern llomhay Presidenry. The next day. Aluiidy 
refers to another similar Zniiii at Hathgaou. Hincc liis 
departure from Patna, Aluiidy spt'aKs of h.aving luei im 
less than 100,OOo people, going (ra pi]grimag(! to Triveni and 
Kasi from various parts of the (••uuiiry.' Tn tli>' year 
'I’avernier speaks of having met near lanelipaia (Vamula- 
]ietta) in tim modern Madras Presideney, “ more than M>(n'i 
persons, hoih men and women, and more ihan twenty 
palaiaiuins, ('acii of wliitdi (•-:tntaine<l an id(d,’‘ going on ;i 
pilgrimage from liurhain)ur and its neigiihonrhooii to vi-if 
the great Ram Ram at 'j’i)’upati, in liie distritd of Norih 
Arcot."^ The next y('ar, he describes nnading at l)aul.-’.t;<J);u[ 
a similar procession of more than 2,0tt0 persons, imdudijig 
men, women, and cliildreii, on their way to Tripaity pagoda, 
from Thatta in Sind " These evidences of long pilgvima .o s 
hy large numhors of the TEindn population are in.struclivt? as 
showing that, despite ihe gri'at extent of tlu'eoimlry and the 
absence of the modern improved facilities of transport, distasil 
journeys were nol uncommon in mediaeval India, amongst 
others, for religious purposes. 

hiLerml Seci/ni//. 

Security of life and property is one of the essential condi¬ 
tions for the successful prosecution of industry and comnun'ce. 
'Phe farmer will hardly grow corn, and Ihe manufacturer, 
finished articles, unless they can feel a vc'asonable amount 
of certainty that they Mill net lie robbed of the fruits of 
their toil; and commerce M'ill hardly thrive iinh^ss the main 
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rouh-*?! of Iralfie pi’ofectt'fl. llourisJiiii" state c>l 

(nulo aiid iiifriisti-y in a couiitry (!hii thus l)e taken to he a 
lair index to the inaiutenauoe of internal law and order, 
without whicli the peaceful operations of life Avould indeed 
stand paralysed. No one could hf)wever expect to find in the 
niedi.ieval days, whetlier in India or in any other part of 
the world, the claliorate police regulations of modern tirne.s, 
or the amount of .security that wc now enjoy. The physical 
dillicultv of iMiforcing law and order, in sj)ite of the best 
wishes of the Goverinmmt, were then, indeed, almost in¬ 
superable, .specially in a vast country like India, which was 
tilled with impenetralile hills and forests over a considerable 
jiorlion of lier extensive area. Jlesides, the means of com¬ 
munication and th<; maimer of transmitting intelligence 
were nut, in those times, all that could he desired, from 
th(! modern standpoint, for a quiek and eifective method of 
dealing with the prolilem of inlenial disorder. We have 
thus to hear in mind the sJiorteomings of the period for a 
jiulieions appreciation of the nature and extent of seenritv 
that prevailed in inedi.ieval India. 

Tile prosperous state of India, with its niimoroiis thriving 
centres of trade and industry and seaport towns, before the 
predominance of the English East India Company in the 
land, leads us to think that, in normal tim(*s, there was 
reasonable security for life and property throughout the 
country. The duty of maintaining internal peace and oixler 
rested mainly with the watclimen and the heads of villages, 
the iniikadihuiit, or the zemindars. “The liead of the village,” 
we find ill I he Siil'nntili, “like the f.ither and the mother, 
protects the peojile from aggressors, thieves and also from 
officers.” ' The Hindu Kingdom of Yijaynagar in the South 
(IMUfi-loGo A.D.) had developed a ‘remarkably good’ system 
of administration, and alforded adequate secnrily to life and 
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property, so (hiii it eould l)ecoun‘ one oJ' the* flealthiest 
kingdoms in mediaeval India. In this conueetion, Abd-er- 
ilazzak, the ainba.ssadov from SLali Rokh to the Court of 
A^ijaynagar (1112 A. D.), observes ; “ Security and justice are 
so linnly established In this city that the most wealthy 
niercdiants bring thither I'lom maritime countries consideral)le 
cargoes, which they unload, and unhesitaiiiigly send into the 
markets and tlje bazais, without thinking in tbe meantime 
of any necessity of checking the account or of keeping watclj 
over the good's.”' The Bolognese traveller Varlhema (cir. 
loOn A.D.) also testities to the great security and justice 
that prevailed in AMjaynagar, and her consequent prosperity. 
‘‘In this kingdom,” says lie, "vou can go everywhere in 
safety.”' The foregoing testimony regarding internal 
security in Vijaynagar is fun her corroborated by the 
Portuguese traveller Muniz, who observes (cL’. 1535 A.]).); 
“ If he complains that he was robbed in siieh and such a 
j)rovince and in such and .such a load, the King sends imme¬ 
diately for th(^ captain ot that province, even though he he 
at court, and the captain may he .seized and his propel ty 
taken if he does not catch the thief. In the same wav, the 
chief liaillif is ohliged to give an account ot tin* roliberies in 
the capital, and in conse<iueiice very few lliefls take place; 
and even if some are committed, you give .some little 
present and description of the man who stole from you, and 
they will soon know by the agency of tiie wizards Avhether 
llie thief be in the city or not; fur there are very powerful 
wizards in this country. 'J’hu.s there are very few thieves in 
the land.”" The ju.st and elTieient system of administration 

’ Indin ni the Ffjft?>'nfl( ('cufnftj, p. I-l. 

* Tt/.'/(( </<«, l.'iu, J IT. *'Th(.‘ ol jufttif** iti liiiliii lias o(‘Cii 

tluMiio t>f goncr.'il ‘.xtinirniion From r.ltr t.Mrlie!?t tini*.-s..,l!;i.Edrisi - lli'li ofnliiryj say*;- 
•Iiistiire is ti iiiMi iiH-t ajiiouf^ ihfr uativi-s «)}' hniia . It is. moi'.mvrr on iliiH jua-ooni 

1 lint vieilors to tlipir c'oiiriiry inpivftsotl, rhai ?lio foiifitry Honi i.slios, ami tbut tho 

fhrive in phoiry aiol in poata'.”— V p. I IS nolo. 
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it) Vii,iyna<i:;u’ scoius to liavo been woll maintained long after 
the dowtilall of th») Hindu I’ower in 1505 A.D.' Under its 
iiati^'e rulers, the Kingdom of (lujrat, as it appears from tlie 
testiinr.iuy of .Barlu'sa («/e. 1 515 A, t) ), maintained adequate 
security and <irder w ithin its boundaries. Tlie people of 
this eonnfry,” observes .I};»r)>osa. ‘■are kept in very good 
order, and gov erned with much justice and good treatment.” ' 
Jtowriy is full of pi‘ai,se for fh(‘ great safety of travel in 
tiolconda, and its good and eleaii road.s. There Avas little 
theft and robbery in the kingdom ; and if any one Avas 
robbed, “a thing le.s.s common in this kingdom than any 
o'.h('r,” he was compensated I'nr the loss Ivy the tloA^crnment.' 

t)f the state of internal security in Ts'orthern India, Ave 
know very little till we come to the Mogul period, In 
descriliing the Rajput civilisation in JN'ortheru India during 
the 111h and the 12th centuries A.D., J. Kennedy observes; 
“ I'nblic. and private wars were the universal fashion. Ibit 
despite these aa'.us, and the jealousy Avith which foreigners 
Avere regarded, there was considerable communication betAveen 
tile ililTorent parts of the country. Commerce flourished, 
pods and pandits Avent from coin-t (o couil, flowers from 
Kashmir and water from the (ranges are said to have been 
d iity olTered at the shrine of .Somiiath.” ' During Pathan rule, 
{Jhyasuddin Ikdhan (1200-S7 A.L.), one of the ablest of the 
Pat ban rulers, is said to have ch'ared many jungles ami 
stipjwe.ssed brigandage. In ItHl, however, Ibu Datuta speaks 
of travelling being unsafe in India.'' 

A bcnelicent administrator in a great many ways, Slier 
Shah (15-10-15) Avas probably tlio tir^t Muhammadan ruler in 
Hindustan to alTord adequate security to life and prop(;rtv’. 
He “directed his governers and amih to compel the people 
to treat merchants and travellers well in every AA'ay, and 

Si,- V'h'iiil, I, loil-KC. 
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not to injure them at all; and if a moi'cliant slinuld die 
by the way, not to stretch out the hand of oppression and 
violence on his goods as if they were unowned ; and In^ 
secured the country from outlaws by (uiforeing village res¬ 
ponsibility, and making lire village headmen, nii'kinldi'nis, 
answerable for all tlu'fts and roblnn'ies (hat were coininitled 
Avithin their jurisdiction. The innluthicun must liud !Iie 
olTender or eonpensate the lo.ss. The system is said to hav(^ 
work('d Avell, and led to the disapy)earance of (hef( and roTibery 
from the kingdom ; so that travelliuc: aa'ms .safe, and “such 
a sbadoAV spread over the Avorkl that, a deer('])it person beared 
not a Tlnstam.” ' The efficiency of Sber Shah’s police system 
is also attested bv Nizarauddiii, Avho .savs; “ Such was the 
state of safety of highways that if any one carried a purse 
full of gold (pieces) and slept in the desert deserted 

places) for nights, there \A’as no need for ki'eping watch.”' 

The roads Avoro also fairly se(mre during the rt'ign of 
Akhar, who “ encouraged trade by an c.vemptiou from duties 
through tlie interior provinces, and hy tl)e invar!a!»le pro- 
teetion given to merchant.sof all nations. ’ Reasonable seenrlty 
AA'Hs also maintained by the other ]\ToguI omperor.s, who 
AA'ere “ inA'ariuhly the proteetoivs of the merchants,” so that 
through the ‘•'uncommon abilities of most of the princes,” 
Hindustan became “ the most nourishing empire in (he AAorld 
during tAVO complete centuries In (In' ^oth year of the 
reign of Akhar (laSl. A.l).), a general eensu.s Avas takmi of 
the whole empire with thiA object, a.moi:g other things, of 
promoting internal .security. Ojie of its important, recommen¬ 
dations, in the Avords of Ahul Fazl, runs as I'olloAV.s.—■“ The 
olllcers AA'ere not to allow any OJui to seside, Avho was not 

of sLrlon ]>ropcrfv wtis vorv ofij'ly jii Ilmtin ■ Sa^,* liol. It s 

Carmichael Lectitn'i (191S), pp. 12‘{-2l.. 
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(inga£:('(l in some business or occupation, and they were to 
imfuire into the arrival and departuri' of clever men, and 
ascertain wlwther their desii^ns were good or evil, so that in 
a .sho)T time tlie true characters of the outwardly respectable 
and inwardly malicious might he brought to the test. This 
regulation was the mtians of establishing tranquility, and of 
providing security for th<‘ broad expanse of Ilindustan.” ' 

The maintenance of law and order rested in the town 
with the 7u/fir(if and his police force, and in the country, 
with the FdifJfJor, the muhaddatii, and the village w'atchmen 
or (‘lumhidnrs. Throughout the IMogul period, the Kotwal, 
tire Paujclar, and the village headmen appear to have be<?ii 
hehl ie.s))onsil)lo for any loss from theft or robbery in the 
tow n and the country. 

Jiilaborate regulations were laid dowm by Akbar’s Govern- 
nu'iit for the guidance of the Kohral, whose police-duties 
with regard to the prevention and detection of crime may be 
best described in the w^ords of Abul Fazl. The Kotw’al 
“ should be vigorous, experienced, active, deliberate, patient, 
astute, and bumairo. Through his watchfulness and night 
patrolling the citizens should enjoy the repose of security, 
and the evil-disposcai lie in the slough of non-oxistence. lie 
should keep a register of hou.se.s ,'ind frequented roads and 
engage the citizens in a pledge of reciprocal assistance, 
and hind thorn to a common participation of weal and W'oe, 
He should form a quarter by the union of a certain number 
of habitations, and name one of his intelligent subordinates, 
for its superintendence, and receive a daily report under his 
seal of those who enter or leave it and of w-hatever events 
therein oc(;ur. And he should appoint as a spy one among 
the obscure I’esidents with wdiom the other should have no 
ae(|uaintaace, anti keeping their reports in writing employ a 
heedful scrutiny. He should establish a separate sarai and 
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cause unknown arrivals to alight therein, and h.v the aid of 
divers detectives take account of flioin. He should tninutely 
observe the income and expenditure; of the various chisses 
of men, and by a i-etlned address make his viirilaiic* refl<'cf 

honour on his administration.IIo should see to tlie 

open thoroughfares of the. streets, and er(;<*t harriers at the 
entrances and secure freedom from dejilemeut. \rhe;i night 
is a little advanced, he should prohibit people from entering 
or leaving the city. JTc should set the idle to some handi' 
cruft. He should remova; former grievances and forhifl any 
one from forcibly cnt(;ring the house of another. He shall 
discover thieves and the goods tliey have stolen or lx; respon¬ 
sible for the loss.” ' Ahul I'azl turlher observes that should 
there ho no Kotwal, the Collector (of Keveiiue) must take the 

duties of that office upon himself.'’ 

During the second half of the 17th century, Tlievenot 

and Manucci also noticed that the Ivotwal and the Faujdar 
were responsible for s(;curing the town and tin* country, and, 
that in the event of th(;ft and robbery, they were* cither to 
find the offender or restitute the loss." It is diiruvult to k:. ;w 
how far these principles were eai’ried into actual practice, and 
how far the olficers evaded payment Ijy cunning, which they 
could often do by throwing the burden of responsibility ou 
the people. The system had however the olfeet of making 
the whole body of citizens wary and vigilant, and tins led to a 
great decrease of crimes. Theveuot remarks that the Kotwal 
almost always evaded payment for compensation by artful 
means; and he records an interesting case, in which the 
Faujdur was obliged to compon.sate the loss of lls. 15,000, 
suffered by one Mr. Beher, in the service of the French East 
India Company.' 

Notwithstanding the best elforts of the Government, 
highway robberies were not uncommon in the land, .specially 
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in tin; ou!-ol'-(hc-\v;iy phieos. And morchants could hardly 
ira\( l over distant parts without sutlicieiit ijiiards, and would 
scarcely uiidertalve the risks of a lon^ journey, except in 
comjtaiiy of a larite caravfin. The insecurity of the roads was 
specially i^reat in the hilly and jun;^de tracts of Central India 
and IMalwa, (iiroiigh wJiicIi lay tlie main route of traffic to the 
western seaports, 'riie.so forest tracts wore the refuge of pro¬ 
fessional robbers, like the Bhils. the (londs. the Moghees and 
others, who would, at every possiljle o]>portunity. set Forth 
from their hiding places and steal away goods even from a 
large c.iravati. It is i)ut rarely howeaer that tiioy had the 
hardihood and daring to t)penly altat-k a well-guarded caravan 
Hawkins' (KiOS-Tl) deniincialion of the state of internal 
.security in the country, that it is “ full of outlaws and 
thieves, that aJmo.st a juaii cannot stir out of doors, throughout 
all his [Jahangir's I dominions, Avilhout groat forces,” ' seems 
to he too severe iii the light of what we know about it during 
the same period. Sir T. Iloe (I(>15-11)) and 'JVrry (1015 A.D.) 
could hardly have tnivcllcd thvongh llajputana, probably the 
most perilous part of the e.ountry in tliose days, if the roads 
AA'cre so iinp:issa!)h! to traffic. The English ambassador, 
however, travelled from Surat by Ikirbanpur and Cbitor to 
Ajmir, at a time of political turmoil; yet he met Avith little 
obstruction or alarm, except occasionally from the mountain 
tribes." And this was equally true of Terry, Avho travelled 
‘very safely'nearly four hundred miles from Surat to Mandu, 
Avith only a small company, and on liis return journey, Avas 
attacked only once—‘ and that aams about midnight’—near 
llaruda.' And Jhinjaras and Catilas Avere constantly passing 
and H'passing through the same regions Avithout, as it is 
apparent, of ever thinking of abandoning their hereditary 
profe.ssion. 

■ leuvUin.v r. J., -CM, ; ftec, I, tjG-10;V 
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One of the ways of dealing: with llni rohl)er!i! and sup- 
pressiniy: brigandage during the Mogul period .seems to have 
been tJu; wholesale slaughter of the outlaws, and the erection 
of towers bedecked with their heads, as ii terror to the race 
of miscreants and law-breakers. Jloe remarks that at 
llamsor, 20 miles .soutli-east of Ajinir, ‘‘ the Ivinif had left 
the bodies of 100 Jiaked men slain in tlui/lelds for rohlM'rv.” ‘ 
About tifteen years later in lOol, Teler Mundy found at 
Agra several ‘‘‘ munarics'' [miiiarsj or little turrets, with the 
heads of many thieves, that were lately taken and some of 
whom wore roasted alive.” '‘Their bodies were hung up hy 
the heels in a grove of mango trees.” About the town, many 
of their bodies Avere ai.so placed on slakes. ' 'I'lui next year, 
Mundy met with more tlian 200 tnuiiarics from Ihikewar to 
Chaparghata, a. distance of from 50 to 00 miles, on the Ganges 
valley., “The way was so pe,stored with rolads and thieves, 
that there was no passing; .so that llu.^ King .‘•eat Abdulla 
Khan, with 12,000 horse and 20,000 foot to .suppress them, 
W'ho destroyed all their towns, took all their goods, etc.”" 
This W'as evidently an expedition against certain tracts whi. h 
had recently hroken out into open rehellion. In 1(505, 
Tavernier noticed towers of heads near Kalabagh in llajputana. 
A.S it appears from Tavcrnicr’.s remarks, the Hindu Prince of 
Kalalwigh and his subjects were thus punished by Auraugzeb 
for their undue and forcible exaction,s from the merchants 
that passed on the way.' 

‘ Hoc, II, :i(K). 

^ JUunif!/, 11, Sco iliuolratioti No. ri. .Soc hiso Mid Ar:fi'o‘oi<>yir<iJ 
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In Mahva anil Gujrat tlio iravcllcrs had often a special 
cdass of guards for their safe conduct, tlie “ Tchcrons” or 
“ Chanms,” the vvell-linown bards and priests of Bajputana. 
Jtegarding tliose “ fcJicrom,” observes Thevenot (1666 A.T).): 
“ It one have any of these with iiim he tiiinks himself safe, 
bec.‘iusp the man acrjuaints the robbers they meet, that the 

traveller is under Jiis guard .they compound with the 

rolibevs for a certain sum which the, traveller gives them. 

I’he Banians make use of the.se i)eople.’'' ‘ As late as 1825, 
ne])ftr observes : A few years back it Avas usual for 

merehantvS and travellers going through Mahva and Guzerat 
to hire a Charun to protect them, and the sanctity of his name 


was generally sulficient, etc.” - 

Since the closing years of the 17th centui*}", the forces 
of disruption of the Mogul Empire were at work and the 
country gradually hecame divided into nninevouii small 
independent principalities and warring camps. During this 
period of disturbance and turmoil, when Nortliern India 
was in a veritable state of chaos and anarchy, there seems to 
have disappeared what law and order there was in the land 
during nearly tin; first two centuries of Mogul rule. The 
times were now propitious for the plundering raids and 
depredations of free-hooting classes, like the Thugs and the 
Pindaries, and nationalities like the Jats and the Mahrattas, 
Avhich probably hoped to consolidate their power and found 
a kingdom or an empire with the rich spoils of plunder. 
Even during the lifetime of Auraiigzeb, the Jats, under their 
Chieftain, Churaman, carried tJieir plundering raids in the 
neighbourhood of Agra and Eathepur Sikri, and the Mahrattas 
as far as Ujjain and Siroilj. And by the middle of the 18th 
century, the Mahrattas carried their depredations as far as 
Bengal, and became a terror to her peaceful citizens. Besides 


j Th>'ichf>i, j>]». 
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their pcriodirial ravages, the Mahrattas also levied heavy tolls 
on passin" tratUc as the price ol' security I'l'om plunder.' 
Security also disappeared diiriii" this later period from the 
Indus delta, where rohherios Avere comrnittcid, notwithstanding 
powerful guards, l)etwecn Tatta and Larrilmndar. In this 
eonnection, Alexandar Tlaujilton records a case of f)rgai»is(>(l 
robbery, which is a'j follows: ••'In anno lOO'J, a pn'tty rich 
caffilla was roTihed by a hand of four and live thousand 
Adllains : the guard consisting of 250 horsci Avere entirely cut 
off, and above 500 of the merchants and carriers, which 
struck a. terror on all that had commerc(i at 'Tatta.” ' 

It is interesting to find hoAvever that ])eace and security 
still continued to reign in part.s Avhorc the parity and eejuity 
of the ancient political sy.stem had pvovaih'd. One of such 
places Avas liishnupur, iioav a sub-division of the llaiikura 
District in Bengal. In tho latter part of the l*^<th century, 
Abbe Kaynal, the French author of the Hislory of Settlemonfs 
a}y] Trade m the Fast and /rest Indies, wrote the following 
appreciative words regarding Bishnupur. “ This fortunate 
spot, which extends about a hundred and sixty miles, is calh.' i 
Bissenpour. It has been governed, from time immemorial, 
by a Brahmin family of the tribe of the B.ajahputs, Here the 
purity and equity of the ancient political system of the 
Indian is found unadulterated. 'This singular government, 
the finest and most striking monunumt in tho world, has, till 
now, been beheld with too much iudifieronce.the govern¬ 

ment of Bissenpour, the ofi'spring of a just attention to order 

.Libei-ty and property are sacred in Bissenpour. 

Robbery, either public or private, is never heard of. As sooji 
as any stranger enters the territory he engages the attention 
of the laws, which provide for his security. He is furnished 
with guides at free cost, Avho conduct him from place to place, 


■ Elliot, A’ll, 248, 371. ff, 031-33. Seo also pp. 410-12. 

A Neio Account of the En;>t Indict {1088-1723)—I’inkcrton, I'oitoje.-, A^)l. A’llI, p, 304, 
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and are ansM’cral)l(* for his person and eh'ects.They are 

so far from l)eing guilty of an in jury to each otlier, that who¬ 
ever finds a purse, or other thing of value, hangs it upon the 
first tree he me('ts with, and informs the mvarest guard, Avho 
gives notice of it to the public hy heat of drum. These 
maxims of jH'ohity are so generally received that they direct 
even the operations of government.” ' Mr. Holwell, the 
(hwernor of Calcutta, speaks in the same way of Bishnupiir 
in his rnlai f’sHiif) lT}sloncn,l Krento, which was published in 
17(5(». “ But, in truth, it Avould be almost cruelty to molest 

these happy ])eople : for in this district, are the only vestiges 
of the hoauty, purity, piety, regularity, equity and strictness 
of the ancient Indostan goA'ernment. TTere the property, as 
AV(dlas the liberty of the people, are inviolate. ITerc', no 
robberies are beard of, either private or public: the traveller, 
either Avifh or Avithout merchandize, on his (jntering this 
district, becomes the immediate care of the goA-erument, Avhich 
allots him guards without any expense, to conduct him from 
stage to stage : and these are accountable foi* the safety and 
accommodation of his person and e|T(‘cts.” ■ 

The following remarks of the imperial Gazetteer with 
regard to the safety of inland traA^el and transport in mediaeval 
Tndia, until probably to tlie closing decades of the reign of 
Emperor Aiu’angzeb, may form a fitting close to this section. 
The Gazetteer says : “ The necessity of maintaining aright-of- 
Avay and providing security to life and property on frequented 
routes Avas never lost sight of; and the Mughal emperors, in 
])articular, concerned themselves to mark out and guard the 
routes most used by the caravans which carried traders and 

goods from one end of India to another.The roads AA'ere 

generally guarded at intervals by posts {ehankis) ; between the 
ehaukin the tracks Avere marked out by stones, pillars, or 

* i\bbo Kjiynrtl, Uhturu of Bciilemerin and Tmde In (he Kuril and Ht’s/ Indies, translated 
!>y dtislainoiid (iMliiiburgb, Vol. 1, jip. ,‘t2r> aH. 

- JlohvelJ, l[l.-ivrlral Thrntr-. p. IJhS. 
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avenues of trees. Tlie zamiiulars through whose lands the 
roads ran i)rovided watehinen {chaiikklai's) and were allowed 
to levy a small toll on the passing traffic. The mnalguzars, 
or magistrates, were responsible for all goods stolen within' 
their jurisdiction. The security thus given Avas probably fairly 
efficient.” ' 


Cunoludion. 

Having regard to the alnio.st self-sufficing cliaracter of the 
different parts of the country, the small development of 
territorial division of labour and the little interdependence 
betAveen one part and anothoj’, and the comparative absence 
of traffic in such bulk}" articles as coal ajul iron, hide and jute, 
etc., the means of communication and the facilities for 
transport in mediioval India may thus bo considered to have been 
fairly ade([nale to meet tlm needs of the times. India’s commer¬ 
cial prosperity in the past nested, in no small measure, on the 
facilities of internal transport, and the maintenance of hiAV, 
order and good government throughout the land. As we have 
seen above, the mediaeval Indian rulers AVere not, as is often 
allegc'.d, unmindful of tlie gcner.T.1 interests of their respectiv'e 
territories, and the common welfare of their people; and they 
were not a litth? instrumental in bringing about this happy 
consummation. 


’ iiu'^i'Urci, Vul. Ill, l». 10?. 
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’.ruK Post 

!he Post OHioo, as \v<‘ uiulorsiaii(i it'nn at tho present 
day, is of eomparativ(‘l.v recent growth. In its heginnings, it 
was a lueie stale iiistifuiion, and owed its origin to the 
necessity id' maintaining coniinnnication lietween the dilTeront 
parts of a kingdom, and keep them in close touch with oni' 
another for administrative jiurposc';. i'lim to tlie year 18';7, 
India, possessed no generai postal system; aiid tho work of 
maintaining eojnmunieation hetneen the dilTerent paitswas 
in the hands of >peeial tnessengers, ]n‘ivate or ollicial. 
Regarding early jtosts in India, wiites tin* ltiij,erliil ihijcUcer •. 
“ The eonveyanee of letters liy such couriers (kasicl, patarnar, 
or harkara) was e.xtensively dcveloia'd under native rule from 
early times. And it is intenv'ting to notice tl at the 
vernacular words (d.ik in Xorthern Tiidin, and lajtpfil in tlie 
South and West) arc derived lil \e (he ICnglish word, f*om tho 
stages at whicJi relays of eouricis, or other methods of 
eonvi'yance, Avere stationed. ” ' 

Thi* earliest recorded instaiice of t he post in medimval 
India seems to he the one organised hy the Pathan ruler 
Alauddin Khilji, who catue to tlie throne in According 

to Ihc historian Ziauddin I’a ’ui, the emperor cstahllshod horse 
and foot [tosts, whenever lie sent an army on tin expedition, to 
furnish him with military new.s.- The emperor is also said 
to htive received iltiily reports of the prices of things and 
occurrences in tin; kingdom." Thtit the post was a Avell 

’ litipcrifn Ilfj p, ITS 

' 'i'anUh > T'lir. Kiiitil, Vtil. 1I.I, }>. L’nR. 
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organised institution in India by the middle of the fourteenth 
century is suHicicntly clear from the famous description of 
the s^sl.eln 1)V the celehrated African traveller Ibn ]?afnfa, 
who visited tlio land in l.'VIl A.l). during the reign of 
Muharainad Tiighlak. The system is thus described; 
“ TIuTa are in Hindustan two kiods c.f couriers, horse and foot: 
these they gencraily tmau ‘ HI ATolak ’ (i.e., Quick, Jiasting). 
The horse-co'.iricr, whicli is part of the Sultan’s cavalry, is 
stationed at the distance of evruy four miles. ,\s to the foot- 
couriers, there will lie f>n(! at tin; distance of every mile 
occu|)yliig three (c'.msecutive) stations, which they term 

‘ El Davah,’ and making (in the whole) thro(; miles.In 

the hand of each is a wiiip alumt two cubits long', and upon 

the head of this are small bells.he rakes his despatches 

ill the one hand, and tlie n hip, which he constautly shakes, 
in the other. In this manner he proceeds to the nearest I'oot- 
conrier; and, as he approaches, he sh;>kes his whip. Upon 
this out comes another who takes the despatches, and so 
jiroceeds to the next. J'or this rtvison it is that the Suita., 
reei’ivcs his de,spatches in so short .a tiun'. " ‘ A similar des¬ 
cription of the post during the period is given hy the histoj'ian 
Shahahuddin Ahul Ahhas Ahmad, a coniempor.iry of the 
African traveller.’ The names of Seeuuder Lodi (I ISS-l .alS) 
and Habar (152(;-t30) are also mentioned by Muhammadan 
historians in connection with tlie post. St'cundcr is said to 
have “established small posts at every place.”' “When¬ 
ever he sent his army in any direction, two fai'niuufi daily 
reached it; one in the early morning, giving instruction ,at 
what place it should halt after the day’s march; and one at 
the time of afternoon praym* or in the evening, giving 
direction ‘ Do this and that.’ This was never allowed to 
be disturbed. The horses of the dnk-chnukl were always 

‘ Tniri'l' in' I in Leo's iranslytioii, ]>p. lOl-lOli. 

- Set* Vul. III. |) OM. 

Kllloi, Vol. V, V im. 
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kept in readiness. Daily report of prices and occurrences in 
the parganas of his dominion reached him every day.” ' Em¬ 
peror Babar is said to liave ordered th(^ measurement of the 
Agra-Kabul road, and the establishment of horse-posts all 
along the way. It is stated in the Babar Mamoirs of that on 
the l7th of December, Ohiqmaq Beg was ordered to 

measure the road between Agra and Kabul, and that ho got 
out the .same day to carry out the imperial insl ciicMons. The 
plan of work is thus described; “At every Mill Kiiroh (cir. 
18 m.), a tower was to be erected 12 (piris (2t or J30 ft.) high 
and having a char-dara (four-doored, open on all .side.s) on the 
top; at every 18tli Kuroh (cir. Rb tn.), (5 ])ost-hor.ses were to 
be kept fiistenod ; and arrangenifnit vvas to be made for the 
payment of post-mast(!rs and grooms, and for hor.se-com.” “ 
It is not however clear from the MamoiiH if the good inten¬ 
tions of the Emperor were actually realised. 

The reign of Emperor Slier Shah (151-0-15) might W'ell 
be considered a landmark in the history of Muhammadan rule 
in India. It was during his reign that various improvements 
were made in the diverse aflairs of politic,il and economic life 
and new principles of administration and justice laid down. 
As we have seen before, Slmr Shah not only constructed 
roads and saraiH, but eslablislual horse-posts throughout the 
empire, in order that evirry day news might be conveyed to 
him from the Nilab and Agra, and the very extremities of the 
countries of Bengal. Altogether he Ls said to have built 1,700 
sarais on the various roads. “In every sarai two hor.scs were 
kept, that thfiy might quickly carry news,” so that there was an 
establishment of 3,400 horses in Hindusthan for the work 
of the Post.’’ Emperor Akbar (1550-1005) M'as probably the 
first to employ the camel post in India. The following 

‘ Tuhnl-nf.i-Akla. i, Porsiaii p. 171 ; Shcr Blmh, p. 3!M. 

‘ Meuioirs of SDtri,ii)M 111, p. 
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extract from the Jui-i-jilhdri Mill make it abnndantlv 

• 

clear that the post was a avcH cstaljlislied institution in 

India during the sixteenth century. Says tlie Jin : “Itoihnri 

is the name given to a class of Hindus wlio are acquainted 

with the habits of the camel. Tliev teach the countrv-bred 

*■ • 

lok camel so to .step as to pass over groat distances in a short 
time. Although from the capital to tin; frontiers of the empire, 
into every direction, relay horses are stationed, and swift 
runners have hetm posted at the distance fd.’ every four hni, 
a few of these camel riders are kept at the jialace in readi¬ 
ness.” ‘ 

Of the European travellers who visited India during the 
seventeenth century, Alexander Hamilton is one who has 
the most grajihic desciiption of the Mogul I’ost. which ho thus 
describes : “ ^J'he post in the ^Mogul’s dominions goes very 

swift, for at every Cfwavan-serai, which are built on the high¬ 
roads, about ten miles distant from one another, nun, very 
swift of foot, are kept ready'. The hdters an^ enclosed in a 
gilded box, which he that carries holds over his head when lo' 
comes near the serai, and giving notice of his arrival, another 
takes it, and runs to the noxt, and so on, night and day, at 
five or six miles in an hour, till it is carried where directed 
to, so that in eight days, advices are brought from the farthest 
parts of that large empire, to court.” ' 

Under the Moguls, there were various news-reporters in 
the different parts of the empire known as (1) the ii-aqal-navis, 
or the tcaqai’nigar, (2) the sairanih-nif/nn, (3) the I'hiifm-navh, 
and (4) the harJiara. These regularly furnished news to the 
central Government, and acted under the orders of an officer 
of the Court named the Darotjah of Dok Clinnki, i.e., Superin¬ 
tendent of Posts and Intelligence, wlio received the letters 
and despatches and handed them unopened to the w'azir for 


* Ain (J^loclnnaun), 1, 1 
- I’iiikcrtuii, VoijuuCi; Vol. VKI, p. 31(i. 
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submission to the Em])eror. From a I’ersian marmseript, 
‘written not later than tlie early 18th eentury,’ W'c learu that 
iraqai was to be sent once a week, stiwdiiiJ/ twice, and the 
aldihar of horkoi-o's once [r a month] and the despatc^hes in 
cylinders {nnla) from the nttki it and the il'mnii twice every 
month, in addition to uri^ent matters (which were to b(^ ro- 
yKU’ted immediately).' The number of despatches sent from 
the provincial centres to the capital mi"ht have chan";ed from 
time to timCj but their frequency clearly indicates the neces¬ 
sity of the maintenance of a rei'iilar system of post throughout 
the empire : and that the system was well maintained at least 
to the middle of the ISth century seems to be clear from the 
JhIliad} or the llistory of (Jnjrat written in 171S by 
Atubammad AliKliai!, the diwan of the province. According 
to Ali Klian, the provincial news-writer liad a large staff of 
Jiews-writers called wakii\li-nigar w'ho worked in the various 
district and city courts and otnees. *• Hi'received his news- 
reports every (’veiling and embodied them in a letlor which 
was sent to court hy camel po.st. A second staff of nows- 
Avritcrs called sdw.anili-nigar reported rnmonrs. A third set 
were the harkaras on tlie viceroy’s staff. Postal ehaukis or 
sfations extended from Ahmedahad to the Ajmir frontier, 
each with men and horse ready to carry the impt;rial post 
which reached Shali-Jehanabad or Delhi in seven days. 
A line of posts also ran South through Jlroach to th(‘ 
Hakhan.” “ 

In Mysore, wo are told hy Colonel AVilks, a regular post 
was established for the lirst time throughout his dominions by 
Ilaja Chick Deo, who a.seended the throne in 1072. The Post 
Office in My.sore was not merely a pa.ssive instrument for 
conveying intelligence, hut an active one for obtaining it. 
Tlie post-masters and other infeinor officers of the department, 


'• ii Sarksir, M Ati m hu ^truf iun^ j>|), 
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besides performing tlmir ordinary duties, also acted as (!onfi- 
dential agents of the government, and furnished it with 
regular reports of the secret transactions of tlie districts in 
which tliey were stationed. Tlu* system was more fully 
developed under Hyder Ali.' 

The post in rnedijcval India was maintained lor olllcial 
purposes, and was not available for private communications. 
Private communications were carried on hy sjieeial messengers, 
who were available in the imjiortaut cmitres of trade. It is 
probable, however, that government couriers deliveianl private 
letters for a consideration. The privab' messeimers were 
variously known as the t.'Hniil, Wm' jiohinn'f, or the hurkom in 
the ditlerent parts of llu^ coimiry. The hozm' /es/'f/s in the 
time of Peter j\!undy (carried letters from Patna to 
Agra in 11 to lo days.- ‘ Nimble’ ka-si(ff< could (ravel helween 
Delhi and Surat in 15 to days.' It ordinarily took 20 days 
for the//u/wwto/’ to travel between (loa and ]\lasulipatam.' 
According to Dr. Fryer, the /at/ev/no’A-were ‘ the only foot- 
posts ’ in the Deccan.' 

The origin of the pnl)lic i)Ost in India may he dated 's 
far hack as 1712, when for the tirst (inu! private letters were 
allowed to be despatched by the Company’s peons {kosifh' or 
jtalamavs) on payment of postage. AVhen the Kuropeans 
tirst came to India, they employed those nn^ssengers for tlie 
conveyance of their letters and despatches. As this took an 
inordinately long time, and was besides very expensive, in 
lf)88, the English East India Company direeteu its officers at 
Madras find I?omb;iy to establish Post Offices for the con¬ 
venience of merchants, and for augmenting I he Company’s 
revenues. The instruetion.s of the Comfiany to Hombay ran 

^ Wilks, HiMurinii Slicirifcs (he St-ftlJi nj I mini ^ Vol. I, p, N':), 

‘ Travels of Peter Alunchf, Vol. IJ, p. UO-S. 

■’ Wilson, y.arl\j Annah vf the tlntihsh in Bvuijalj Viil. H, I’sii-t II, p. l>i). 

* Lovo, VvM'ojcii vj Oltl .V«t(/7i/.s- (Iiidiuii llorwidK Si.Tifs), Vol. I, p. IIIS. 

■'* Try or, Bosi .India and Persia^ Vol. I, p. 271^. 
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as follow ; “ We likewise requiro you to erect a Post Office 
for all letters to be broui'lit to and delivered at, setting such 
rates upon each single letter, and so proportionately upon 
double or treble letters, as may in a few years bring in in- 
sencibly a vast reveiiew to llie Company, and a much greater 
conveniency to merchants and teulc in generall then 
ever they yet had or understood. Por which purpose 
you [must] order fitting stages and passage boats to go 
olt and return on certain days, and proper stages by laud 
to Surrat and other places to convey letters with great 
security and speed..,.”' Similar instructions Avere sent 
to Madras. It appears that in 1712 the Madras olficer 
established j) 0 .st stations at coiivonicmt stages, and so ‘ suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing a us(^ful correspondence' between 
several [daces. Messages could now be sent from Madras 
to llengal in about .‘>0 days, wlua’cas formerly the time taken 
was from two to three months. The rates of postage origi¬ 
nally fixed are not given, but those for 1720 were:— 

l’’rora Port St. George to Vi/.agapatam i< Fimmns. 

„ „ Pen gal G „ 

„ „ Bombay or Surat 5) „■ 

Little further is known regarding the development of the 
Company’s Post till we come to the period of Lord Clive, 
when for the first time, in l7G(i, a regular po.stal system appears 
to have been introduced. The order on the subject is ;—** For 
the better regulation of the Danks .—Ordered that in future 
all letters bo despatched from the Goveniraent House ; tho 
po.st-master or his as.sistaut attending every night to sort 
and see them off; that the letters to the different Inland 
settlements be made up in separate bags sealed with the 


* Vc!<tiQi> of Old Miulrai:, F, oil. 
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Company’s seal; that no one may open the packets except 
the Chiefs at different places who are to open only their 
respective packets; and ordered that they he directed to 
observe the same rule with respect to the letters sent down 
to Calcutta.” ' Various other regulations were laid down for 
the greater security and speedier despatch of letters and packets, 
Further improvements in the post-olUco were made under 
the administration of Warren Hastings, In 1771, a I’ost- 
mastcr-Cxeneral was appointed at Calcutta, and the lowest 
rate of letter postage was made 2 annas per 100 miles, cop¬ 
per tickets of the value of two annas, to he used solely for 
postal purposes, being specially struck for public convenience. 
The postal regulations were revised by Warren Hastings in 
1784; and further revisions were made from time to time 
until 1837, when a public post was established, and Govern¬ 
ment assumed the exclusive right to convey letters for hire 
in the territories of the East India Company.^ 

Several years prior to l77o, a bi-weekly post was estab¬ 
lished between Madras and Bengal. There was yet no 
regular postal communication cither between IMadras and 
Bombay or between Bombay and Calcutta. On the repre¬ 
sentation of the Eurojjean merchants, a regular fortnightly 
post seems to have been first introduced between Madras 
and Bombay in 1788. The route lay by way of Hyderabad 
and Poona, and it took about 2o days to make the journey. 
In 1790, the service was made weekly, and the route was 
changed. Letters were now conveyed from Bombay to 
Masulipatam, and thence to Calcuttfi and IMadras. By this 
change, much time w'as saved, and letters could now be 


^ llarnitton, An Outline of Poftial Ifiatorij and Pmrlia., eli:., |). IJJl. 

= pp. 132-33; Claiko, The PvutOfliccof India and :/.-• Story, i)p. 13-17, 

191-94. The ancient Bysterii of private dmvkti however continuHd U> exist till the inirldlo 
of the century. “Those duwky are represculeil to travel nt a. much hotter pace than 
that at which tlin Cxovernnicnt post runs, ami they tliua secure t.o the niorchant, 
whut is BO much desired by ali, tpiick intellisenco and secrecy in in’s transactions.”— 
Parlianicntary Papers on Posial Conimunication, etc. (India), 1852, p* 35, 
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carried from Hornbay to Calcutta in 26 days, to Madras in 17 
days, and from Madras to Calcutta iu 19 days.' The post¬ 
men always travelled on foot. 'Pheir stages were commonly 
from seven t*) ei<>:ht miles; and their rate of travelling, about 
70 miles in the 21 hours.- 

The rates of postage varied according to wc'ight and 
distance; and tlu'y appear to have been changed several times 
in the course of a few years. In 17'S«, the charg<‘s for letters 
between Madras and Bombay were :— 

I’ora single letter Rs. 2 

„ double „ „ -t 

„ treble „ „ 6; 

and the charge on paebets was at the rate of Bs. 1 per ounce. 
After November, 1789, the postage for a single letter 2^- 

rupees’ weight and under was :— 

Between Bombay and i’oona 52 /ro< 2 Annas 

,, „ Jlyderahad 222 „ 8 „ 

„ „ Masulipatam 331 „ 12 „ 

Between Masulipatam and Madras 323 Miles 3 Fanams 1 Annas 
» ,, Ganjam 128 „ 4 „ 8 „ 

„ Ganjam and Calcutta 305 „ 5 

Letters between 2.j and 3i rupees’ weight were to pay double 
rates ; between 3i and 41 rupees’ Aveight, treble rates ; 

> Vrsfi./r-fi of Old Madra.-^, II!, 70, M3-=15 ; from Uic Lvttern^ l)(>itpafchn.<, and 

other st.tle presrrcod la the Bomhny fiov.rcturialv. Homo Scries, 7ol. J1 (ed. Forrest) 

1», a 17. 

.VrmoiVi./ From Calcutta to PHfna, the distance was 

yOS miles, timl tlu'ie were 4S striL'i-s and 141- Iiaik.-iras. From Oalcnfcta to Dacca, tho dis¬ 
tance was l79 miles, fiini thc’rc? were 1!1 stages and 03 barkaras ■—O/aiilc, p. I93. 
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between 4.i and 5i riipeos' (juadruple r?jtes. and so 

on.* In 1795, llie rates wcn’e : — 


Oalcnlta. to 


and mnirr. 


Its. AS. 

Bai’raelcpore ... <) I 

Rajnialml i) .'i 

Patna (15 

Benares 7 

Dacca 0 H 

Chilta^oiii' ' (I !i 

Bombay .... i i» 

Madras 1 V’A 


Letters between 2^, and tolas wen? to pay double 
rates; between B! and 4^ tolas, treble rates, and so on." The 
rates were fnrtlier revised in 179*^. lietlers under one rupee 
in weiglit were styled sin^'ie letters; between 1 and 1^ rupees, 
double letters; between li and 2 rupees, treble letters ; and so 
on. The postage prescribed for single loiters uas based on a 
mileage rate of li funams for every hundred miles.* It was 
not till 1854- that rates were fixed for llie conveyance of 
letters irrespective of distance. 

Tbo system of franking public lelter.«, says Carej' ii> 
The Good Old Diinn of Uouhle John Cnuipnui/,' came 
generally into use in July, 1798. Eefore thi.s, only a few 
officers bad the privilege of sending their letters on the public 
service free of postage. 

Arrangements for the conveyance of heavy packages 
and parcels also existed in India befon? the close of the 18th 
century. These were ctirricd in bunghics or fmnqnes suspended 

* St^lcctioui from the I.cfters,etr.,p 3 17 ; IV.v//>*5 o/f J/o-./nis, 111. 344. iio.L about 
2;^ niiieB. 

^ Caroy, Tha (Hood cv.d Dny-i, nir., Vol. I, p. 4S3. rtAa, rupee's woiglii, aliout ISO 
grains. 

^ Ve>-ligf‘s of Old Mcidrci.i, III, -Oi-J. 

* Vo]. I, p. 484. 
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across men’s shoulders. The system was accordingly known 
as the Jiauphy Dak. Regarding the hanghy dak, writes 
Hamilton in his Oaf line of Postal Mistory and Practice * : 
“ India had a parcel post a century at least before the 
introduction of that loudly heralded improvement at home. 
The hanghies travelled somewhat slower than the mails ; hut 
a watch might be sent from Allahabad to Calcutta for repair 
and returned in less than a month.” 


p. 1.14. 
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